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love-letters  of  eminent  persons. 

IN  one’ of  his  celebrated  essays,  Lord  Macaulay  discusses 
the  love-letters  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  says  that 
he  woultl  very  willingly  exchange  tons  of  State  Papers  for 
a  verv  moderate  amount  of  these  love-letters.  Tlie  letters 
of  Tl^illiaiii  Temple  to  his  Dorothy  are  certainly  interesting 
enough,  and,  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  may  be 
wiociated  with  wider  and  deept*r  sympathies  than  the 
Triple  Allitince.  Macaulay  says  that  he  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  proofs  of  tenderness  a  young  lady  would 
be  permitted  to  give  her  lover.  We  should  for  our  own 
parts  have  thought  that  this  was  a  dangerous  and  distract¬ 
ing  subject  tor  historical  investigation,  fraught  with  decided 
peril  to  the  historic  mind.  TTie  first  idea  is  that  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  lovers  do  not  greatly  vary  in  any  age. 
This,  however,  would  perhaps  be  a  mistake.  In  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  Erasmus  the  young  lady  refuses  to  give  her  be¬ 
trothed  a  single  kiss,  classically  observing,  “  Ut  me  totam 
illibatamipie  tibi  tradam.”  In  some  shades  of  society 
caresses  have  been  strictly  inhibited,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  I.a>rd  Macaulay  had  directed  his.  powerful  mind 
towards  tlie  elucidation  of  the  subject.  In  the  opinion  of 
another  great  writer,  with  whom  Macaulay’s  mind  had 
much  in  symjiathy,  we  mean  Alexander  Pope,  love-letters 
lie  at  die  luundation  of  all  literature.  He  describes  how 
they  “  speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul :  ”  — 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch’s  aid  — 

Some  lianished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 

They  live,  tliey  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin’s  wish,  without  her  fears,  impart, 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

Most  of  us  know  by  heart  Mr.  Tennyson’s  pretty  poem 
about  “  The  Letters,”  how  “  she  gave  my  letters  back  to 
me,”  which  the  young  lover  refused  to  receive. 

"  She  told  me  all  her  fnends  had  said ; 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar ; 

She  8|)okc  as  if  her  love  were  dead. 

Hut  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 

I  SjKike  with  heat,  and  strength,  and  force; 

1  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms ; 

Like  torrents  from  a  mountain’s  source. 

We  rushed  into  each  other’s  anus.’ 

Love-letters  always  form  part  of.  the  choicest  machinery 
of  the  jKjet  and  the  novelist.  Pope’s  own  letters,  whether 
to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  or  to  Erinna,  or  to 
Martha  Blount,  are  jirobably  love-letters,  and  we  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  their  elucidation  by  Mr.  Whit- 
well  Llwin.  One  of  our  most  popular  lady  novelists  dis¬ 
cusses  with  much  force  the  great  value  of  these  letters,  and 
Low  men  who  are  unable  by  word  of  mouth  to  do  theiii- 
lelvcs  justice  can  nevertheless  tlioroughly  reveal  tlieir 
"hole  nature  in  their  love-letters.  This  is  probably  very 
true.  ^  Many  men  get  on  much  better  in  pajK'r  work  than 
tn  a  viva  voce  examination.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
rery  puzzling  to  many  young  ladies  of  the  present  d^  to 
have  highly  intellectual  letters  from  their  lovers.  They 
must  be  greatly  puzzled  when  gentlemen  of  a  speculative 
tone  of  mind,  or  some  sucking  young  “  lion  ”  of  the  press 


of  the  future,  sets  forth  his  whole  nature  for  Amanda  or 
Amata.  As  a  rule,  the  letters  of  any  genius  with  a  gift  of 
utterance  must  cause  decided  wonderment  to  the  fiancee, 
who  will  probably  mainly  rely  upon  the  endearing  expres¬ 
sions  at  the  beginning  and  end,  or  anv  wax  kisses  that 
may  be  discovered  on  the  envelope.  We  have  heard  it 
suggcsteil  that  young  ladies  in  such  difficulties  had  better 
apply  for  help  to  their  brothers  at  college.  That  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  love  may  not  lose  its  power  over  the  minds  of 
young  men,  I  observe  that  the  sapient  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  have  given  as  the  subject  of  a 
gold  medal  tliis  year,  — 

“  Ilominum  Divumque  voluptas 
Alma  Venus.” 

The  love-letters  of  eminent  persons  are  generally  letters 
written  before  they  became  eminent.  A  great  author  will 
not  confine  his  intellectual  efforts  to  the  penny  post  when 
a  publisher  will  handsomely  remunerate  him  for  revealing 
them  to  the  world.  In  the  case  of  poets,  a  large  part  of 
their  effusions  might,  without  much  straining,  be  brought 
within  the  category  of  love-letters.  But  then  other  “  emi¬ 
nences  ”  mostly  write  their  love-letters  before  they  achieve 
greatness  or  have  greatness  forced  upon  them.  Tliis  is 
a  great  consolation  for  the  lawyer  that  can  get  no  briefs, 
the  doctor  that  can  get  no  practice,  the  young  politician 
who  cannot  get  a  seat,  and  the  young  writer  who  has  his 
articles  rejected.  Tliey  can  take  it  out  in  their  love-letters. 

I  am  sorry  for  any  eminent  man  who  has  to  engage  in  this 
description  of  correspondence.  Acconling  to  the  old  joke 
the  lawyer  might  tie  up  his  letters  with  red  tape,  and  the 
physician  may  make  a  muddle  in  his  prescnjition.  Love- 
letters  must  take  it  out  of  a  man,  and,  in  pfiint  of  fact,  love- 
making  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  concentration  of 

Sse  that  can  be  ill  spared  from  professional  pursuits. 

unce  generally  means  effort,  and  a  man  in  full  work 
cannot  afford  time  for  such  ludibrin  lunce.  Tliey  form  the 
glorious  privilege  of  leisure  and  of  youth. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  love-letters  is  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  volume  of  “Foster’s  Essays.”  We  believe  that  all 
these  remarkable  essays  were  originally  love-letters  written 
to  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  eng.age<l.  Mr.  Macdonald 
m.akes  one  of  his  novels  simply  autobiographical;  love- 
letters  written  by  a  man  to  vindicate  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Literary  men  are  not  always 
so  voluminous  in  this  description  of  epistle.  We  once 
detected  a  very  able  reviewer  in  the  weakness  of  writing  a 
love-letter.  “Fll  not  detain  you  long,”  he  observed;  “I 
never  give  the  young  woman  more  than  a  ‘  short  notice.’  ” 
The  young  reviewer  ought  to  have  written  his  letters  a 
year  or  two  before ;  he  had  now  too  much  work  on  hand. 
There  is  a  glorioys  old  poet,  'Fliomson,  the  author  of  the 
“  Seasons,”  who  shows  a  sad  gleam  of  romance  in  his 
verses  to  Amanda.  He  knew  he  was  too  poor  to  marry 
her,  —  and  she  w.as  soon  to  marry  away  from  him,  —  and  so 
he  frittered  away  his  life  sauntering  about  and  lying  abeil. 
Yet  for  a  po«>t  he  had  wonderfully  sensible  ideas  of  matri¬ 
mony.  When  his  sister  was  engaged  he  wrote  to  her,  “  I 
must  chiefly  recommend  to  you  to  cultivate  by  every 
method  that  union  of  hearts,  that  agreement  and  sympathy 
of  tempers,  in  which  consists  the  true  happiness  of  the 
marriage  state.  The  economy  and  gentle  management  of 
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a  family  is  a  woman’s  natural  province,  and  from  that 
arises  her  best  praise.” 

Rousseau’s  saying  was  a  true  one,  that  to  write  a  good 
love-letter  you  ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what  you 
mean  to  and  finish  without  knowing  what  you  have 
written.  Tnii  is  certidnly  very  much  the  way  of  love-let¬ 
ters  in  general,  if  we  may  judge  them  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Nisi  Prixis  courts.  The  love-letters  of  men  and 
women  of  genius,  considered  as  compositions,  are  generally 
the  best.  As  a  rule,  men  of  genius  write  much  l)etter  let¬ 
ters  than  they  receive.  Tlie  man  of  genius  generally  e.xalts 
some  woman  into  a  divinity,  and  the  creature  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  whom  he  marries  turns  out  to  be  very  human  indeed. 
Hence  the  wives  of  Uterary  men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  ver\'  in¬ 
teresting  people.  We  have  heard  people  laugh  at  Lady 
Scott  l)ecause  she  saitl  that  she  must  get  Sir  Walter  to 
write  some  more  of  his  rubbish  to  get  a  new  carpet.  Yet 
his  Charlotte  sent  more  exquisite  love-letters  to  Sir  Walter 
than  any  which  the  great  novelist  has  produced  in  his 
novels.  Was  there  ever  a  more  graceful  love-letter  than 
this  about  fixing  the  day  ?  1  quote  it,  as  I  owe  some 
amends  to  the  wives  of  literary  men. 

“  If  I  could  but  really  believe  that  my  letter  gave  you 
only  half  the  pleasure  you  express,  I  should  almost  think, 
my  dearest  Scott,  that  I  should  get  very  fond  of  writing 
merely  for  the  pleasure  to  indulge  you  —  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of  the  compliment  I 
pay  you;  I  don’t  expeet  I  shall  altrags  be  so  pretty  behaved. 
You  may  depend  on  me,  my  dean^st  friend,  for  fixing  as 
early  a  clay  as  I  possibly  can  ;  and  if  it  hap|K‘ns  to  be  not 

?uite  so  soon  as  you  wish,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me. 
t  is  very  unlucky  you  are  such  a  bad  housekeeper,  as  I  am 
no  better.  I  shall  try.  I  hope  to  have  very  soon  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  you,  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you; 
but  I  wish  the  first  fortnight  was  over.  AVith  all  my  love, 
and  those  sort  of  pretty  things,  adieu  1 

“  Charlotte. 

“  P.S.  Eltuiiez  votre  Fran^nh.  Remember,  you  are  to 
teach  me  Italian  in  return,  but  I  shall  be  but  a  stupid 
scholar.  Aimez  Charlotte.” 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  love-letters  of  some  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  professions.  And  first  of  all  of  our  divines. 
Chalmers  says,  in  his  diar}',  just  before  he  was  married, 
“  Dismissing  all  anticipations  of  heaven  ujxm  earth,  may  I 
betake  myself  soberly  and  detenninedly  to  the  duties  of  the 
married  state.”  We  ho|)e  the  good  wife  felt  flattered  by 
this  expression  of  Christian  resignation.  lie  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  to  another  Scotch  divine  of  almost  ecjual  eminence, 
who,  during  his  honeymoon,  so  far  anticipated  events  as  to 
date  his  letters  from  “  Heaven.”  Tlie  love-letters  of  White- 
field  are  curious.  He  said  in  them  that  if  he  knew  himself 
he  was  ejuite  free  from  the  giddy  passion  which  the  world 
call  love.  Tliese  eminent  theolo'^ians  were  not  at  all  unlike 
Racine.  He  married  because  his  confessor  recommended 
him  to  marry,  and  thought  that,  in  this  way,  he  would  best 
overcome  his  unfortunate  proclivity  for  making  verses. 
“  When  he  was  resolved  to  marry,”  says  his  son,  “  neither 
love  nor  intere.st  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  choice ;  and 
in  so  serious  an  aflair  he  consulted  reason  only.”  His  wife 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  and 
never  reail  a  line  of  her  husband’s  tragedies,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  titles.  One  of  the  briefest  of  theological  love- 
stories  relates  to  the  marriage  of  Robert  Hall.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  marry  his  serfant.  So  he  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  said,  “  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord  V  ” 
“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Betty.  “  Betty,  do  you  love  me  ?  ”  be 
next  asked.  “  I  ho|)e  so,  master,”  she  answered ;  and  tliey 
were  happily  married. 

The  lawyers  are  people  who,  as  a  class,  seem  to  have 
turned  out  very  well  in  their  love  affairs.  We  should  like 
to  have  seen  tlie  letters  which  J;vck  Scott  wrote  to  Miss 
Surtees,  or  which  that  famous  jurist.  Judge  Buller,  wrote 
to  the  lassie  whom  he  married  when  he  was  only  eighteen. 
^V^>en  Charles  Yorke,  afterwards  Chancellor  Hardwick, 
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asked  a  Worcestershire  squire  for  the  hand  of  his  dau'^hter 
he  old  gentleman  politely  asked  him  about  his  rem-rolL 
The  young  lawyer  replied  that  his  estate  consisted  of  “  a 
perch  of  ground  in  Westminster  Hall.”  Similarly,  when 
Charles  Abbot  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tentenlen, 
was  asked  by  a  Kentish  sejuire  about  his  estates,  the  young 
pleader  showed  him  his  books  in  one  room  and  his  jiiipiJ 
in  another.  Both  Lady  Scott  and  La<ly  Tentenlen  were 
esteemed  rather  narrow  in  their  housekeeping.  After  all, 
the  best  kind  of  love-letter  is  that  which  a  man  writes  to 
his  wife,  and  there  is  at  least  one  very  sweet  lovi-letter 
which  Abbot  wrote  to  his  wife,  while  on  circuit,  with  a  lot 
of  poetry  in  it.  We  have  one  excellent  example,  a  love- 
letter,  wliich  Macaulay  would  probably  accept  as  an  histori¬ 
cal  document,  written  by  that  noble  character,  the  first 
Lord  Cowjier,  to  his  sweetheart  when  a  young  Templar. 
It  is  in  statelier  phrase  than  tlie  present  familiar  style, 
beginning  “Dearest  madam,”  and  ending  “your  very  hum¬ 
ble  and  affectionate  servant.”  He  tells  her,  “  I  wish  mv 
thoughts,  that  are  so  often  with  you  when  I  am  not,  were 
not  invisible;  then  you  might  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
reading  sueh-like  notes,  and  see  at  one  view  how  discon¬ 
tented  and  ve.xed  they  are  when  I  cannot  wait  on  vou. 
You  would  see  how  forward  and  impatient  tliey  grow  under 
any  other  business,  and.  I’m  sure,  without  further  aisilog^-^ 
would  excuse  me,  and  forgive  my  absence  for  their  very 
looks.”  This  is  certainly  very  prettily  expres.scd  by ’the 
young  Templar.  This  is  the  chancellor  of  whom  Voltaire 
uswl  absurdly  to  say  th.at  he  ilefended  and  practised  ])olyg- 
amy.  Cowper’s  letters  to  his  wife,  and  the  journals  he 
kept  for  her,  show  him  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  hus¬ 
band.  So  far  as  we  are  aciiuainted  witli  legal  biography, 
it  must  be  said  that  marriage  generally  answers  very  well 
for  the  lawyers.  They  seem  to  become  keenly  alive  to  their 
resrxmsibilities,  and  settle  down  steadily  to  their  business. 

ITie  men  of  science  ilo  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  equally  happy.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  Comte’s 
letters  to  his  Clotilde,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  ill  tor  a  man  of 
science  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  of  science.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  tells  his  mother,  “  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  in 
the  nope  of  a  union  with  a  woman  equally  distinguished 
for  virtue,  talents,  and  accomplishments.”  He  joyously 
tells  his  brother,  “  Mrs.  Appreece  has  consentol  to  marry 
me,  and  when  the  event  takes  place,  I  shall  not  envy  kings, 
princes,  or  potentates.”  Sir  Ilenry  Holland  ilescribes  the 
sensation  wliich  Mrs.  Appreece  made  in  Edinburgh  !loci^ 
ties,  when  even  a  regius  professor  went  down  on  his  knees 
in  the  street  to  fasten  her  shoe.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  and  untortunate. 
Count  Rumforil,  a  philosopher,  if  ever  there  was  one,  mar¬ 
ried  Madame  Lavoisier,  a  philosopher  herself,  and  a  wi  low 
of  a  philosopher.  Almost  the  first  passage  in  a  youthful 
note-book  was,  “  Ijove  is  a  noble  passion  of  the  mind.”  He 
was  four  years  in  courting  the  clever  French  woman.  IVe 
do  not  know  what  he  wrote  to  her  before  marriage,  but  this 
is  the  way  in  which  he  wrote  about  her  afterw.irds.  “I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  most  imp- 
rious,  tyrannical,  unfeeling  women  that  ever  e.xisted,  and 
whose  perseverance  in  pursuing  an  object  is  eijual  to  her 
profound  cunning  and  wickedness  in  framing  it.”  He 
e.xplains  one  of  Ids  troubles  :  “  She  goes  and  pours  b.dlinz 
water  on  some  of  my  beautiful  flowers,”  whicii,  we  admit, 
was,  at  least,  eccentric  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 
Yet  two  very  eminent  living  men,  M.  Guizot  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  knew  her,  and  indeed  speak  very  kindly  of  her 
memory.  M.  Guizot’s  own  marriage  was  under  sutliciently 
remarkable  circumstances.  He  gained  his  wife’s  heart  by 
writing  anonymous  articles  in  a  periodical  for  her,  when  she 
was  laid  up,  and  these  litter  of  papers  might  be  regarded  a 
a  novel  species  of  love-letters. 

We  have  no  love-letters  of  Pascal’s,  but  we  strongly 
think  the  author  of  “  Provincial  Letters  ”  must  h.avc  written 
the  best  love-letters  of  all.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
I  this  incomparable  logician  and  philosopher  had  given  the 
subject  his  most  serious  consideration.  M.  Victor  Cousir  l 
discovered  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
de  Pres,  a  manuscrijit  of  Pascal’s  called  “  A  Discourse  on 
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the  PaMions  of  Love.”  The  work  leaves  no  doubt  that  Pas- 
e»l  was  very  much  in  love,  and  his  biojn^phers  have  spun 
a  very  lively  romance  out  of  the  discovery  of  this  manu¬ 
script.  But  unless  it  was  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  Due 
de  Rohan,  whose  story  is  tlie  most  tra<:ic  of  all  the  stories  of 
Port  Royal,  conjecture  must  otherwise  be  silent.  P..8jal 
has  just  one  remark  which  looks  autobiographical :  “  AVlien 
one  loves  a  la<ly  of  unequal  rank,  ambition  may  accompany 
the  beginning;  of  love  ;  nut  in  a  little  while  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  the  master.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  endures  no  compas¬ 
sion;  he  will  l)e  alone ;  all  the  passions  must  bend  and  obey 

hio, . Man  by  himself  is  an  imperfect  thin"  ;  to  be 

happy  be  needs  to  find  a  second.  lie  often  searches  for 
this  in  a  condition  of  life  equal  to  his  own,  because  the  lib- 
ertv  and  opjmrtunity  of  declaring  himself  are  there  most 
easily  to  be  met  with.  Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  look  far 
above  ourselves  and  feel  the  fire  increase,  although  we  dare 
not  confess  it  to  her  who  is  its  cause  ....  a  high  friend¬ 
ship  fills  the  heart  of  man  much  more  completely  than  a 
common  or  equal  one.”  So  Pascal  seems  to  have  felt  — 

“  The  desire  of  the  moth  to  the  star, 

Of  the  day  to  the  leorrow ; 

The  devotion  to  somethin"  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.” 

It  is  something  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  eminent 
men.  An  -Addison  woos  a  countess  for  fifteen  years,  and 
then  discovers  that  she  w.is  not  worth  the  wooing.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  we  knew  more  of  the  love  affairs  of  our 
great  men.  The  knowledge  would  explain  the  lives,  atid 
would  explain  history  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  Lord 
Macaulay  could  conceive  possible.  Now  and  then  we  obtain 
the  glimpses  of  love-letters,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  seldom  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  those  deejier  founts  of  feeling  and  far 
concealed  springs  of  action. 


A  CONVERS-ATION. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

The  following  conversation  took  place  lately  amongst 
certain  frieiuls  who  have  been  called  “  Friends  in  Council.” 

As  I  have  often  before  described  these  personages,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  now  ;  and,  without  further 
preface,  I  will  introduce  my  readers  into  their  circle,  and 
narrate  the  conversation  which  thus  abruptly  commenced. 

Ellemere.  ■. —  Mauleverer  and  I  have  had  a  long  walk  to- 
rether,  this  morning.  We  went  as  far  as  SjM!cnham  Ponds. 
We  talked  incessantly ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  there 
was  not  one  minute  of  our  talk  during  which  we  agreed 
upon  any  jxnnt  of  any  single  subject  —  not  even  when  we 
abused  the  absent,  who  are  now  present.  And  if  there  is 
any  subject  on  which  two  people  can  agree,  it  is  in  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  their  common  friends. 

Maukverer,  —  Ellesmere  takes  such  shallow  views.  He  is 
always  on  the  surface  of  things. 

Ellemere.  —  It  is  better  to  swim  than  to  sink. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  I  suppose  the  controversy  was  upon  the  old 
mWwt  —  the  misery  of  mankind  V 
Ellemere.  —  It  was. 

Mauleverer.  —  Ellesmere  does  not  seem  to  see  that  man  is 
a  wretched  creature  in  himself.  He  makes  the  silly  excuse 
for  him,  that  it  is  always  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  and 
not  the  man  himself,  who  is  to  blame. 

Ellemere. —  There  is  one  thing  which  Mauleverer  and 
the  misery-mongers  always  forget.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  hope  as  being  the  chief  solace  of  mankind  :  I  Inilievc 
that  if  hope  alone  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora’s  box, 
the  Maiilcverers  would  have  prevailed,  and  the  human  race 
woulil  soon  have  come  to  an  end.  But  there  is  something 
|n  praise  of  which  no  poetry  is  made,  and  to  express  which, 
inoeed,  there  is  no  single  word  that  I  know  of,  but  which 

eirms  as  great  a  part  in  comforting  and  encouraging  man- 
1  as  hope  itself. 


Sir  Arthur.  —  AVh.atcan  he  mean  ? 

Ellesmere. —  Well,  he  is  beating  his  brains  to  invent  a  word. 
Sh.all  we  say  *•  excusativeness?  ”  That  is  not  a  pretty  word 
—  that  won’t  do.  Perhaps  there  is  some  word  in  Greek ; 
but  that  is  a  doubly  dead  language  to  me  now.  A  certain 
learned  man,  however,  was  expounding  Aristotle  to  me  the 
other  day ;  an<l  it  seemed  to  me  that  Aristotle  was  one  of 
the  most  skilful  word-mongers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Is 
there  any  word  in  Greek  which  means  putting  a  good  face 
ujion  it,  or  putting  quite  another  face  upon  it  ? 

Cranmer.  —  This  is  rather  hazy.  I  do  not  begin  to  find 
my  self  consoled  for  the  miseries  of  life  by  what  Ellesmere  has 
hitherto  said. 

Ellesmere.  —  I  think  I  shall  call  my  twin-brother  of 
hojx-,  the  power  of  making  a  judicious  statement. 

Tlie  best  illustration  that  I  can  take  is  tiom  the  language 
of  military  despatches.  For  instance :  “  'Die  enemy  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  our  advanced  gtianl  fell  back  upon  the  right 
wing.”  Or  thus  :  “  We  deployed  from  the  heights  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  favorable  position  in  the  valley.” 

In  civil  as  well  as  in  military  life,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  onr  advanced  guanl  is  constantly  falling  back 
upon  our  right  wing ;  and  we  deploy  from  the  heights  to  oc- 
cuj)y  a  favorable  position  in  the  valley.  Stupid  an<l  envi¬ 
ous  bystamlers,  or  nasty,  spying,  troublesome  historians, 
say  that  our  advanced  guard  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and 
that  our  deploying  from  the  heights  was  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  a  tremendous  strategical  blunder.  But  our  power 
of  juilicious  statement  enables  us  to  bear  up  against  any 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  and  is,  I  believe,  tlie  great  com¬ 
fort  of  our  lives. 

Observe  this,  too,  that  the  power  of  making  judicious 
statements  increases  in  due  proportion  with  the  facility  for 
committing  errors.  For  example:  I  have  no  doubt  (what¬ 
ever  maybe  said  to  the  contrary)  that  imaginative  men 
are  more  prone  to  commit  errors  than  other  people,  and 
they  would  descend  into  depths  of  despair  if  they  had 
not  an  extra  power  of  making  judicious  statements.  AVith 
the  imaginative  man,  the  advanced  gUtard  does  not  merely 
fall  back  upon  the  right  wing;  but  he  says,  “We  threw 
hack  our  advanced  guard  upon  the  right  wing ;  ”  clearly 
indicating  a  voluntary  operation.  Again :  he  docs  not 
make  his  forces  deploy  from  the  heights  in  the  way  that 
ordinary  men  do.  lie  adds  several  fine  touches,  and  says : 
“  Exactly  at  the  right  moment,  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  strategical  considerations,  our  forces,  in  admirable 
order,  deployed  from  the  heights,  in  order  to  occupy  a  most 
commaniling  jiosition  in  tlie  valley.” 

Milverton.  —  Ellesmere  has  occupied  some  time  in  expla¬ 
nation  ;  but  what  he  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  hope  for  the  future  would  be  sufficient  to 
console  men  if  they  could  not  gloss  over  the  past. 

Ellesmere.  —  What  I  complain  of,  Mauleverer,  is  that  he 
is  so  detestably  consistent,  lie  does  not  seem  to  improve 
at  all  by  the  good  conversation  he  hears  from  us.  Now,  I 
change  a  little ;  but  always,  I  trust,  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  become  a  mass  of  tolerance.  A  large  and  varied 
survey  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  every  man  is  a  being  much  to  be  pitied.  One  cannot 
be  angry  with  men,  or  be  otherwise  than  tolerant  of  all 
their  errors  and  shortcomings,  when  one  thinks  that  most 
men  have  teeth ;  that  some  men  shat  e ;  that  we  have  to 
get  up  and  go  to  bed  (both  of  them  dctistable  ojierations) 
every  day ;  that  there  is  hardly  any  place,  however  re¬ 
mote,  in  which  there  is  not  more  than  one  delivery  of 
letters  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  that  any  hu¬ 
man  being,  however  foolish,  can  annoy  any  other  human 
being,  however  sensible  (though  thousands  of  miles  should 
separate  them),  by  informing  him  abruptly,  in  a  brutal  tel¬ 
egram,  of  all  the  unpleasant  things  that  can  happen  ;  that 
pleasures  are  taken  in  such  large  doses  as  to  become  rather 
like  jioisons,  dinners  lasting  sometimes  three  hours ;  that 
we  have  to  live  with  creatures,  very  like  and  yet  very  un¬ 
like  ourselves,  who  are  strangely  attractive  to  us,  and 
whom  we  fondly  and  vainly  endeavor  to  manage  (they 
every  dav  in  these  times  becoming  more  unmanageable)  ; 
that  children  will  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
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wear  out  fHoos  in  the  most  reckless  manner ;  that  most  of 
our  alxjiles  are  but  vertical  eontiiiuations  of  sewers;  that 
there  is  no  pood  weather  anywhere ;  it  is  always  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  or  too  rainy,  or  t(X)  shiny,  or  too  misty,  or  too 
dazzlinp;  that  old  la<lie8  will  h.ave  the  windows  up  in  a 
railway  carriage  when  the  wind  is  south,  and  young  ladies 
the  wimlows  down  when  the  wind  is  east ;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  sjaiaking,  and  that  no  one  can  say  or 
write  aiiv  thing  with  reasonable  brevity ;  —  I  say  again 
that  a  male  human  being  is  a  creature  whom  one  cannot 
regard  but  with  the  utmost  pity  ;  and  even  his  slight  ala-r- 
rations  from  pc*rfect  virtue  are  results  which  may  naturally 
l>e  exiH-eted  to  follow  from  the  adverse  circumstances  that 
surround  him. 

Cmumer.  —  It  does  not  seem  tome  that  in  this  talk  which 
Mauleverer  and  Ellesmere  had  this  morning,  either  of  them 
could  have  Ix'cn  doing  more  than  bringing  forward  half- 
truths,  and  exaggerating  these  greatly. 

Ln<hi  Ellesmere. —  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  that  John 
has  arriveil  even  at  halt-truths;  so  that  they  may  make  him 
a  little  more  tolerant. 

Ellrsnure.  —  1  am  not  mendy  tolerant;  I  h.ave  become 
appreciative,  in  the  highest  ilegree.  For  instance,  I  am 
convinced  that  Milverton  is  not  ijuite  so  foolish  a  fxrson  as 
I  once  thought. 

Mrs.  Milveiioti.  —  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  the  conver¬ 
sation;  but,  my  dear,  what  did  Sir  John  mean  when  he 
said  that  onr  bouses  were  vertical  continu.ations  of  sewers  Y 

EUesmtre.  —  1  think  yon  might  have  asked  me  to  e.xplaiu, 
^Irs.  Milverton  ;  but  of  course  your  husband  knows  every 
thing  better  than  anylKKly  else. 

Milrerlon.  —  I  wish,  mv  dear,  that  I  could  not  only  ex- 
])lain  what  he  said,  but  that  I  could  explain  it  aw.ay.  It 
s»‘emed  to  me  to  come  in  ill  with  his  minor  perplexities  of 
human  life,  for  it  indicates  a  most  serious  evil.  Sanitary 
s<-ience  has  really  made  a  great  advance  in  our  time ;  but 
the  ap|>lication  of  that  science  has  not  made  any  thing 
like  a  j)ro|)ortionate  advance.  'Ilie  subject  in  (piestion  is 
not  a  very  savory  one ;  but  it  is  one  which  jxople  should 
be  thoroughly  made  aware  of. 

There  are  certain  ga.<es,  very  injurious  to  human  life, 
which  are  generated  in  our  sewirs  and  such  like  recej)ta- 
cles.  Our  houses,  of  course,  have  close  communication 
with  these  sewers.  We  either  make  no  provision  against 
the  entrance  of  these  gases  into  our  houses,  or  provision 
of  such  a  kind  as  must  be  exjHtcted  occasionally  to  fail. 
I'or  in.stance,  the  water  is  evaporated  from  what  are  called 
“  water-traps,”  and  then  the  house  is  utterly  defenceless 
against  these  gases. 

Now  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  in  the  abstr.act.  Here 
are  certain  noxious  creatures  enilowed  with  great  jwwer  of 
jK-netration.  They  make  a  iKTix-tual  effort  to  escape  from 
their  confinement.  If  the  house  is  the  only  place  into 
which  they  can  escape,  they  will  Ik;  sure  some  day  or  other 
to  finil  a  weak  part  in  its  defences,  and  to  make  an  en¬ 
trance  there. 

If  it  were  not  so  painful  a  thing,  it  wotdd  be  almost  ludi- 
cnius  to  sUite — and  it  would  have  delighted  Swift  or  any 
other  cynical  satirist  to  state  it  —  that  we  provide  what  we 
call  a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil  by  allowing  these  gases 
to  escajx*  thiDUgh  gratings  into  the  streets,  thus  mildly 
poisoning  the  general  community. 

Sir  A  rill ur. —  I  am  shamefully  ignorant  uj)on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  Milverton;  but  are  not  these  gratings  necessary  to 
carry  off  the  rainfall  Y 

MUrertim.  —  'I'hat  ought  to  be  providinl  for  otherwise. 
But  the  main  thing  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  remeily 
fiir  this  great  evil  is,  that  sewers  and  all  such  affairs  should 
have  ventilating  shafts,  by  which  these  gaR-s  should  be  car- 
rietl  off  into  the  higher  atmosphen",  and,  indeed,  as  I  think, 
should  l)c  decomjKjR'd  previously  to  their  exit  into  that 
atiuos  ph  ere. 

Vranm  r.  —  All  this  would  be  very  expensive,  you  know, 
Milverton. 

Milverton.  —  Yes :  the  cost  might  be  equivalent,  in  a  large 
mansion,  to  that  of  an  AxminsU'r  c.arpet  for  one  of  the 
principal  rooms ;  but  you  had  much  better  walk  ujion  deal 


boards  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  then  live  in  houses  which 
are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  danger  I  have  indicated 
and  have  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  ’ 

Ellesmere.  —  You  remember  our  dear  friend  P _ (he 

most  humorous  man  I  ever  knew,  and  how  amused  he  was 
at  a  little  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  was  still  called 
“  Baby,”  telling  him  that  it  was  a  “  use’l  baby.”  The  idea 
of  a  baby  beino  “  useful  ”  delighted  our  humorous  friend, 
and  afterwards  he  was  wont  to  call  himRdf,  bein"  a  very 
little  man,  “  the  useful  baby.”  Tliough  I  am  a  big  fellow 
I  arrogate  to  myself  the  same  title,  and  certainly  1  am  a 
baby  in  sanitary  R-ience,  but  a  URd'ul  baby ;  for,  as  vou  see 
I  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting  a  candiil  exposition  from' 
our  sanitary  friend  of  a  great  evil.  I  am  very  muchplea«e(l 
with  Milverton  just  at  present ;  and  as  regards  another  mat- 
tcT,  I  will  ft  ankly  confess,  as  I  intimated  before,  tliat  he  is 
not  so  foolish  as  I  used  to  think. 

Milverton. —  Don’t  compliment  me  so  highly  before  mv 
fiice,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  room.  Asvoi 
know,  I  have  always  maintained  that  though  onecanlxara 
great  ileal  of  written  flattery,  one  does  not  like  extrav.i.'ant 
eulogiutns  to  be  addressed  to  one’s  self  viva  voce  —  esj)ccblly 
in  the  presence  of  others. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  But  how  is  it,  Ellesmere,  that  you  h.ive.  all 
of  a  sudden,  arrived  at  this  high  opinion  of  Milverton’s 
merits  Y 

Ellesmere.  —  Well,  you  know  he  is  always  boring  us  aliont 
organizjition  and  the  wonders  that  might  be  done  by  it,  and 
also  the  mischiefs  that  might  be  prevcntetl  by  it.  It  will 
astonish  and  shock  you  to  hear  what  a  loss  the  countiy  has 
been  near  sustaining,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  might  have  been 
killed  in  a  recent  railway  accident  in  Scotland  — 

Lady  Ellesmere. —  Don’t  speak  jokingly,  John,  alxjutsuch 
a  serious  matter. 

Ellesmere. —  And  all  for  want  of  judicious  organization. 
Tliis  led  me  to  consider,  with  all  the  ciirc  prompted  bvselt- 
inten-st,  the  organization  of  railways  ;  and  I  certainly  do 
admit  that  it  is  very  defective.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  dettiils  of  my  misadventure.  You  will  have  seen  all 
alxiut  it  in  the  newspapers.  But  it  made  me  very  criti 
cal. 

Now  only  look  at  one  little  thing  in  which  there  issneha 
want  of  forethought  and  management.  You  have  an  im¬ 
mensely  long  train,  and  the  carriages  are  all  so  much  alike 
in  color  that  it  is  inqiossible  to  distinguish  them.  Then  you 
see  wretched  human  Ixdngs  who  have  ventured  to  devour  a 
meal  at  M>me  great  station,  such  as  York,  in  vain  eudcavo^ 
ing  to  find  their  carriages  again.  The  train  has  Ixcn  moied, 
so  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  locality,  and 
has  taken  care  to  observe  exactly  at  what  part  of  the  station 
he  has  got  out,  finds  the  position  of  things,  when  he  returns, 
entiridy  changed,  and  h.os  to  rely  ujwn  the  faintest  inilka- 
tion  of  ownership  which  may  lead  him  back  to  his  ownca^ 
liage.  All  this  trouble  and  confusion  would  have  been 
prevented,  or  at  least  immensely  diminished,  by  having  car¬ 
riages  of  various  colors. 

Milverton.  —  1  noticed  this  long  ago,  and  I  believe  stated 
it  to  you. 

Ellesmere.  —  Idie  words  of  the  wise,  or,  as  I  should 
the  words  of  the  not  very  foolish,  are  unheeded  until  suti'ec 
ing  brings  them  home.  I  am  be;;inning  to  be  a  convert  to 
the  notion  that  Government  should  have  the  control  of  the 
railways. 

Maiilererer.  —  Tlioy  are  so  successful  in  all  that  they 
manage,  that  one  cannot  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  I  do  not  wish  for  this  at  all.  I  do  not  tliini 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  strong  cuou"b  to 
be.ar  any  additional  oiliuiu ;  and  odium  there  would  lx 
ing  fknn  every  accident  that  might  occur.  Ncitlu^uol 
think  that  they  are  strong  enough,  intellectually  sjicakingito 
take  this  bimfen  ujton  their  shoulders. 

Milverton.  —  I  think  Government  could  make  great  i®- 
provements  in  railway  travelling;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  > 
thnr  that  they  are  not  at  present  strong  enough  to  unuertate 
tliis  great  additional  business.  _  . 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  taunt? 
over  with  you  a  subject  which  has  long  been  in  01/  mu 
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»nd  ivfpecting  which  I  should  greatly  like  to  hear  your  va¬ 
rious  opinions. 

EUeftnere.  —  Yes ;  we  will  allow  you  to  do  so.  It  always 
makes  a  conversation  interesting  when  there  is  some  back- 
tiooetoit;  when  there  is  some  fellow  —  tiresome  or  other- 

_ who  has  got  into  his  head  some  idea  which  he  wishes 

to  impress  upon  the  rest  of  the  company.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  only  tlie  case  when  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  strong  enough  to  nrevent  themselves  from  be¬ 
in''  oppressed  by  uic  man  witn  the  idea ;  and  also  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelevant  people  who  will 
interrupt  by  somewhat  vague  and  inconclusive  reimarks, 
vhieli,  however,  are  serviceable  as  tending  to  provoke  the 
man  with  the  idea  and  compel  him  to  a  certain  pleasing 
diffuseness.  Even  foolish  people  are  good  when  they  hinder 
tvrants. 

'  Sir  Arthur. —  Having  thus  received  Ellesmere’s  sanction, 
expressed  in  such  flattering  terms  both  to  yourself  and  oim- 
selves,  Milverton,  you  may  proceed. 

ililrtrlon.  —  Well,  tlien,  I  say,  not  only  is  Government 
weak,  but  that  all  the  old  governing  forces  of  the  world  are 
also  weak,  or  are  in  course  of  being  wetikened. 

Elltum^re. —  Interruption  number  one,  by  ignorant  j)cr- 
son;  please  define  old  governing  forces. 

Mili'trfon.  —  I  mean  not  only  the  government  of  any 
country,  wh.atever  form  that  government  may  have,  but  the 
piverniiig  forces  arising  from  the  influence  of  religion,  from 
the  possession  of  land  or  other  capital,  of  rank,  of  learning 
in  all  its  branches  (including  art),  and  in  short  all  those 
forces  which  have  hitherto,  ostensibly  or  non-ostensibly,  had 
a  large  share  in  ruling  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  all  these  forces  are  in 
the  process  of  Iteing  weakened. 

At  any  r.ite  they  are  weakened  relatively  by  the  introdtic- 
tion  of  new  forces  of  great  potency. 

Elltmtre.  —  I’lea.se  define  these  also. 

ildnrton.  —  Tliese  new  forces  are  such  as  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  extension  of  science,  the  increased  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  additional  jxiwer  given  to  the  peojile. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  forces  are,  compartvtively 
tpeakiug,  new,  and  that  they  have  received  an  immense  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  press,  the  increase  of  power  is  per¬ 
fectly  enormous.  Assertion,  through  it,  has  liecome  facile 
in  the  highest  degree.  Denial  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
governing  classes  which  it  may  attack  has  become  projior- 
tionatcly  ditficult. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  power  of  the  people  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  By  jieojile  1  mean  those  persons  who  did 
j  nottbrinerly  partake  of  any  of  the  jwwer  belonging  to  what 
;  1  have  called  the  old  governing  forces. 

Then  there  comes  science ;  and  under  the  head  of  science 
I  would  include  all  those  results  of  scientific  endeavor 
which  have  inevitably  given  great  rapidity  to  the  spreading 
of  free  thought,  and  have  enabled  combinations  of  men 
I  with  siuiilar  aims  to  be  made  with  comjiarative  facility 

I  throughout  many  countries. 

Have  I  made  any  statement  in  respect  to  which  you  wish 
to  take  any  objei-tion  ? 

Sir  .iriltur.  —  No ;  we  may'not  agree  with  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  what  you  have  said ;  but  we  do,  I  think,  with  the 
substance. 

Milrtrlon.  —  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  express  any  vain  re- 
at  the  present  state  of  things,  or  to  manifest  any  stu- 
phl  conservatism,  as  Ellesmere  would  call  it.  On  the  con- 
1  decline  to  be  dismayed  at  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  and  am  always  prone  to  believe  tliat  the  progress  of 
the  world  is  towards  gooil. 
ihulftrrer.  —  Tliat  I  deny. 

mieerton.  —  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
peat  dangers  which  may  possibly  arise  from  an  unhajipy 
wnflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  forces,  especially  in  a 
fountry  such  as  ours,  which  hobls  its  great  jirosperity  upon 
tsomewhat  uncertain  tenure.  I  must  give  an  illustration 
«  what  I  mean.  A  large  jiart  of  our  prosperitv  arises,  or 
least  has  arisen,  from  the  confidence  which  other  nations 
have  long  entertained  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 


This  has  made  our  country  the  enifiorium  of  the  world.  Tlie 
first  Rotlischild  who  settled  here  used  to  say  of  the  British 
funds,  “  This  is  the  horse  that  has  never  been  down.”  But 
it  is  not  upon  the  o]>inion  of  any  one  man,  however  fit 
to  give  an  opinion,  that  I  would  rely.  The  opinion  of 
the  whole  commercial  world  may  be  discerneil  by  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  emjKjrium  of  the  world. 
Some  jieculiar  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  be  as' 
good  a  judge  of  this  matter  as  any  living  man.  On  a 
certain  occasion  it  was  decided  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  that  no  vessel  should  he  allowed  to  cjirry  any  goods 
that  might  lie  used  as  material  for  war,  without  a  permit 
signed  by  me  or  my  immediate  subordinate.  You  may  im¬ 
agine  how  large  and  various  are  the  kinds  of  govals  vvhich 
may  be  considered  material  for  war.  I  fbunil  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  these  giviwls  of  which  we  practically 
possessed  the  total  <iuantity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ownership  of  those  gooils  was  entirely  ours.  But  llere  the 
goods  were,  possessetl  by  owners  of  all  nations. 

L'ranmer,  —  I  can  thoroughly  confirm  your  statement,  Mil¬ 
verton.  I  was  in  office  at  the  time,  .as  you  may  recollect. 

Milverton. —  Well,  now,  just  consider  what  would  lie  the 
result — not  the  temjiorary  result,  but  the  jiermanent  result  — 
of  any  great  disturbance  arising  from  a  conflict  laUween  the 
old  and  the  new  forces  I  have  d  ‘scrilied,  and  which  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  our  stability.  Take 
into  your  consideration  the  immense  number  of  people  to 
whom  this  confidence,  in  an  indirect  w.ay,  gives  employ¬ 
ment.  Let  me  further  illustrate  the  facts  1  have  stated,  by 
telling  you  fh.at  vessels  pass  by  the  pl.aces  whei’c  certain 
articles  of  commerce  are  jircsl.iced,  and  come  on  to  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  emporium  where  there  will  be  the  largest 
heaping  u[)  of  these  pnslucts,  and  the  Ivest  means  of  choice 
afforded  to  the  purehasi'r  for  making  his  purchasi>s. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  things,  as 
regards  us,  is  rather  contrary  to  nature,  and  is  the  result 
of  art  —  namely,  the  art  of  government. 

Kltenmere.  —  Tliese  certainly  are  very  striking  facts.  The 
terrible  thing  is,  that  so  few  jieople  know  much  alniut  what 
goes  on  in  a  great  country  like  ours.  1  have  often  wished 
fiir  a  little  book  th.at  would  tell  us  ever^  thing  about  our¬ 
selves  which  it  is  desirable  to  know.  \  oii  may  all  laugh ; 
but  I  have  not  even  mastered,  though  I  have  la'cn  Attorney- 
General,  the  resjiective  duties  of  the  various  government 
offices. 

Milverton. — I  prweed  to  work  out  my  idea,  being  delighted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  observe  that  there  are  still  some  things 
which  .Sir  .John  Ellesmere  adniitr  he  does  not  understand. 

1  think  that,  fiir  men  like  yourselves,  I  need  not  dwell 
u])on  the  ijiieslion  as  to  the  extent  of  injury  that  would  arise 
from  any  great  political  disturbance  in  this  country  —  in¬ 
jury,  I  mean,  to  our  commercial  interests,  from  confidence 
in  our  political  st.abilitv  lieing  shaken. 

Ellesmere.  —  No :  that  is  selfn'vident.  I  delight  in  that 
expression  of  old  Rothschild’s,  “  The  horse  that  has  never 
been  down.” 

Milv-r  on.  —  IIow  many  pimple,  when  they  contcmpl.ate 
the  possibility  of  any  great  political  disturbance,  think  of 
the  XIonarchy,  or  the  Church,  or  the  owners  of  land,  or  the 
jwssessors  of  capital,  or  the  artists,  or  the  men  of  letters,  or 
the  jirofessional  men,  who  might,  at  any  rate  for  the  time, 
be  ruined  by  this  disturbance  V 

I  feel  for  them  ;  but  far  more  for  the  laboring  classes, 
whose  suflerings  would  be  absolutely  fearful.  This  I  could 
show  you,  if  we  h.'id  the  census  returns  in  the  nxim.  ami 
you  could  see  what  an  enonuous  number  of  pt'rsons  there 
•are  whose  daily  wages  are  de[)endent  u[K)n  this  stability. 
If  any  such  disturbance  conies,  and  is  of  long  duration, 
there  will  lie  a  state  of  suffering  for  the  [loorer  classes  such 
as  that  of  which  the  great  sieges  of  the  world  have  given  ,a 
fearful  exanifile.  Recollect  that  at  such  a  time  you  cannot 
ship  off  your  suffering  millions  to  find  their  living  in  other 
and  happier  countries.  It  is  comp.aratively  a  narrow  space 
in  which  you  have  to  work. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  Granted.  I  am  fond,  as  you  know,  of  sum¬ 
ming  up.  I  always  fancy  I  should  like  to  have  been  a 
judge.  I  will  sum  up  what  you  have  said :  — 
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Old  f^vernln"  forces  arc  weak  or  bein"  weakened  :  new 
and  potent  Ibrees  have  arisen,  flri'at  Hritain  is  the  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  eonfitleiiee  j)laced  in  it : 
)K>liticai  disturbance  of  much  iluration  will  destroy  this  con¬ 
fidence  :  poor  people  will  sufler  most. 

Ellesmere,  —  He  did  not  e.xactlv  say  that :  he  said  that  his 
sympathies  would  Ix)  most  with  tlie  j)oor  people.  Go  on. 

MUcerton.  —  The  first  thinn;  is,  that  all  the  old  {toverniii'^ 
forces  should  perceive  the  danger,  whatever  danjjer  there 
is ;  should  not  contend  with  each  other ;  and  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things. 

Ellesmere.  —  Tliis,  too,  is  not  unreasonable. 

Milverton.  —  Now  comes  the  real  gi.st  of  the  matter.  Tlie 
policy  should  not  be  a  jtolicy  of  fear.  That  means  defeat. 
Now,  neither  conciuest  nor  deteat  ought  to  lie  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  old  forces. 

Neither  should  it  be  a  policy  of  compromise. 

Ellestngre.  —  Oh  1  oh  1  ^\’hy,  compromise  is  the  very  es¬ 

sence  of  modern  life ! 

Milverton.  —  1  cannot  help  th.at.  I  say  again,  it  should 
not  be  a  policy  of  compromise ;  it  should  be  a  jKjlicy  of 
conciliation. 

Crantner.  —  Please  explain. 

Milverton.  —  Th  s  will  be  my  hardest  work  to-<lay;  and  I 
almost  fear  that  I  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
be  able  to  show  you  all  that  1  think  upon  this  matter,  and 
all  that  I  certainly  feel.  Hut  I  will  try.  ' 

Trace  up  all  these  ruling  forces  to  their  origin,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  a  good  one.  1  will  especially  deal  with 
the  new  forces.  Take  science,  for  instance.  It  may  tend 
to  produce  disturbance  by  coining  in  conflict  with  old  opin¬ 
ions  of  much  weight  and  value,  and  with  old  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  and  ways  of  thinking.  Hut  it  is  in  its  essence  good. 
It  is  simply  a  result  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Then  take  the 
press.  You  cannot  for  a  moment  maintain  that  its  freedom 
IS  not  essentially  a  good  thing.  It  is  only  talking  the  com¬ 
monest  common-place  to  say  that  whatever  mischief  may  lie 
evolved  by  this  freedom  is  in  the  abuse  and  not  in  the  use 
of  it. 

Again  :  as  regards  the  increased  power  of  the  people,  it 
is  a  magnificent  thing.  Whjit  a  grand  event  it  is  in  the 
history  of  the  world  (don’t  look  so  blank,  Mauleverer!) 
wlien  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  —  mark  you,  I  do  not  for 
the  present  put  it  higher  —  of  unitin<{  the  people  in  the 
great  office  of  governing  themselves.  It  is  almost  Utopian 
in  its  greatness. 

But  the  wished-for  end  m.ay  be  accomplished. 

Mauleverer,  —  Wretched  and  misguided  optimist ! 

Milverton. —  Y'es,  it  maybe  iu-complished.  I  will,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  very  candid  with  you,  ami  will  admit  that  there  is 
a  considerable  fear  which  jx-rvades  my  mind  ;  and  that  is, 
lest  there  should  not  be  time  enough  to  accomplish  this 
great  end ;  lest  downward  progress  should  go  too  far  and 
too  fast  (especially  too  fast) ;  lest  the  old  jxjwers  and  the 
old  forces  should  not  have  time  to  accommoilate  themselves 
to  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  thus  the  jxilicy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  should  fail. 

Ellesmere.  —  Again  ignorance  demands  explanation. 
What  ilo  you  mean  by  this  jxiliey  of  conciliation  : 

Milverton.  —  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exphiin  than  a  jxiliey  of  any  kind,  or  rather  to 
explain  how  such  a  policy  should  be  conducted.  I  mean 
this,  that  all  the  objects  which  are  put  forward,  or  are 
likely  to  be  put  forward,  by  the  possessors  of  the  new  forces, 
should  be  considered  in  any  thing  but  an  antagonistic  sjiirit 
by  the  possessors  of  the  old  ruling  forces,  and  that  they 
should  discern  the  common  ground  whereon  tliey  can  act 
with  the  others. 

I  could  give  many  instances  in  which  I  believe  this  com¬ 
mon  ground  could  be  foun<l.  Tlie  night  wouhl  descend 
upon  us  before  I  should  have  exhausted  these  instances, 
and  I  must  not  weary  you.  There  is  one,  however,  which 
I  will  name,  and  which  appears  at  present  to  have  seized 
hold  of  the  minds  of  many  men.  It  is  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  |xx)rer  classes.  Now,  I  should  have  no  ho|xj 
of  this  forming  a  common  pxiund  of  endeavor  for  all  the 
forces  I  have  mentioned,  if  it  were  a  new  thing.  It  might 


then  lie  fairly  argueil  that  this  common  grounil,  as  I  call  it, 
had  been  sought  for  from  motives  of  fear,  or  from  a  .soareh 
after  compromise.  I  do  not  hold  to  either  of  these  classes 
of  motives. 

I  say  again  that  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  poorer  classes  is  not  a  new  thing.  Long 
Ix'fbre  the  recent  political  changes  took  place,  there  were 
thousands  of  persona  in  the  more  prosjx?rous  cliisscs  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  this  great 
object,  as  also  there  were  thousands  of  jiersons  who  soui'ht 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  jxjople. 

Now  these  persons,  ami  they  are  very  numerous,  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands,  as  it  were.  They  welcome  the 
new  forces  as  powers  which  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
them,  and  so  they  do  much  towards  the  conciliation  of 
which  I  have  sjxiken. 

This  country  has  for  so  long  a  time  bt'en  practically  a 
country  of  great  freedom,  Ixith  of  action  anti  opinion,  that 
there  are  many  other  classes  of  men  who  are  inevitably  con¬ 
ciliators  of  the  new  and  the  oltl  forces.  Tliere  arc,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  religious  men,  who  have  welcomeil  without  fear 
the  truths  of  science.  Tliere  are  the  statesmen,  or  the  men 
of  statesmanlike  mind,  who  have  always  been  ready  to 
consider  the  great  questions  in  which  work-people '  are 
mainly  interested,  such  as  co-operation.  And,  in  tact,  it' 
vou  take  into  view  the  whole  jxilitical  world  of  Great 
llritain,  you  will  find  that  there  are  a  great  numlier  of 
persons  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  afford  the  means 
of  conciliation  between  the  old  and  the  new  forces.  It  is, 
therelbre,  I  contend,  within  the  limits  of  rational  hope  that 
this  jxiliey  of  conciliation  nmy  be  carried  forward  success¬ 
fully.  If  it  is  successful,  we  shall  maintain  our  jxisition  as 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  it  fail, 
we  must  prejiare  for  decadence. 

I  have  been  the  princijial  sjieaker  for  the  last  half-hour, 
and  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  jxisition  I  have  occujiieil. 
Hut  you  have  not  shown  any  wish  to  dejxise  me,  and  even 
Kllesmere  has  Ix-en  very  tractable.  I  cannot  continue  this 
conversation,  for  I  am  very  tired ;  but  if  you  wish  to  re¬ 
sume  it  to-morrow,  1  shall  try  to  meet  any  objections  with 
which  you  may  favor  me. 

Ellesmere.  —  1  wish  to  make  a  remark.  I  supjiose  it  will 
be  jironounced  to  be  irrelevant.  It  is  this :  that  when  you 
are  sjx-aking  of  the  forces  that  influence  the  worbl  and  keep 
it  together,  you  should  name  politeness;  for  that,  in  my 
ojiinion,  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world.  It  never  ceases 
to  act.  You  niiiy  observe  that  under  whatever  disastrous 
circumstances  a  man  may  be  jilaced,  he  retains  such  polite¬ 
ness  as  he  has,  and  does  not  forget  his  manners.  The 
dying  are  jxilite ;  tlie  condemned  do  not  forget  their  man¬ 
ners.  A  man  will  hate  you  enough  to  be  reaily  to  slay  you, 
but  he  will  not  comment  before  your  face  ujion  any  jier- 
sonal  defect  you  may  have. 

I  assure  you  this  is  not  a  chance  remark  of  mine  made 
at  the  moment.  I  have  been  making  it  all  my’  life.  There 
is  a  certain  respect  which  one  human  being  has  fiir  another, 
which  neither  fear  nor  anger  nor  any  other  passion  wholly 
violates.  It  is  madness  only  that  can  be  thoroughly 
unjiolite. 

Milverton.  —  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  EHesinere  says. 

Ellesmere. —  Yes;  he  dixis  not  always  talk  lolly. 

Mauleverer. — It  is  true;  but  what  he  says  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  subject  in  (juestion.  Peojile  retained  their 
jxiliteness  in  the  height  of  the  first  French  revolution.  'Diis 
jxiliteness  is  a  constant  quantity,  as  the  matheniaficians 
would  say.  What  we  were  talking  about  was  the  relation 
between  the  old  and  the  new  political  forces.  Ujsin  that 
matter  1  must  also  make  my  remark.  I  do  not  think  that 
MilviTtou  dwelt  half  enough  ujxin  the  additional  jiower 
which  has  been  gained  by  calumny  from  the  introduction 
of  some  of  tlie  new  forces.  A  statement  is  rashly  made  by 
some  foolish  or  inconsiilerate  jierson ;  and  forthwith  it 
trumjxjted  all  over  the  world.  Millions  of  people  read  it. 
And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  enimgh 
educated  to  withhold  altogether  all  belief  in  a  calumnious 
statement  which  we  see  set  forth  in  print. 

Now  this  augmentation  of  the  power  of  calumny  has  a 
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inofit  dangerous  effect  in  lessening  the  power  and  influence 
of  all  persons  in  authority. 

But  I  will  not  proceed  further  in  this  discussion,  as 
Milverton  said  that  ne  was  tired.  I  trust,  however,  that  he 
will  take  this  remark  of  mine  into  consideration  when  he 

recommences. 

[I  must  make  an  addition  to  this  conversation,  and  must 
apologize  for  having  to  make  it.  At  some  point  in  the 
convereation  Mr.  Milverton  became  excited  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  spoke  very  rapidly.  Moreover,  what  he  said 
particularly  interested  me;  and,  while  thinking  of  it,  I 
Med’to  make  a  note  of  it.  lie  wiis  speiiking  of  the  gre.at 
power  which  the  governing  classes  of  anjr  country  still 
possessed  —  great  power  for  good,  as  he  said.  And  then 
he  went  on  to  say  that  whenever  in  history  the  governing 
classes  had  broken  down,  as  it  were,  and  the  State  had 
gone  into  revolution  or  into  ruin,  it  was  because  those 
governing  classes  had  either  been  cowardly  or  unsympa- 
metic,  or  perhaps  both  combined.  He  sc.orcely  could 
believe,  he  added,  th.at  a  nation  could  drift  into  these  evil 
courses  so  long  as  its  upper  classes  were  courageous  and 
sympathetic.  He  took  care,  however,  to'  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  those  cases  where  the  political  disturbance  was 
created  by  foreign  war  or  dynastic  quarrels.] 


LONGEVITY. 

We  have  often  felt  a  vague  wonder  at  the  industry  of 
that  anonymous  writer  who  daily  adds  up  the  ages  of  the 
longest-lived  persons  mentioned  in  the  obituary  of  the 
Tims,  and  determines  their  average  tenure  of  existence. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  sh.ore  the  astonishment  by  which 
he  appears  to  be  periodically  seized  on  the  discovery  that 
the  united  ages  of  half  a  dozen  people  recently  deceased 
amount  to  over  five  hundred  years,  and  their  average  age 
to  near  ninety.  We  have  no  p.articular  data  by  which  to 
guide  our  anticipations,  and  the  phenomenon  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited  has  now  occurred  so  very  often  that  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  bordering  on  the  miraculous. 
But  if  our  unknown  fnend  would  carry  his  investigations 
a  little  further,  we  fancy  that  he  might  provide  material  for 
some  really  interesting  speculation.  A  German  observer, 
for  example,  has  recently  calculate<l  the  average  longevity 
attained  in  different  professions.  His  information,  if  trust¬ 
worthy,  would  be  very  interesting,  not  merely  to  insurance- 
offices,  but  to  young  men  settling  the  difficult  question  of 
their  employments  for  life.  If  a  youth  will  be  content  with 
66  years,  he  may  become  a  doctor ;  if  he  requires  a  year 
more,  he  may  be  an  artist ;  if  he  wants  58  years  of  life,  he 
may  go  to  the  bar ;  but,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
attaining  to  65,  he  must  enter  into  holy  orders.  Is  it  better 
to  attend  to  the  physical  or  to  the  'spiritual  wants  of  man, 
when  nine  additional  years  of  life  reward  the  higher  line 
of  duty  ?  Does  the  superior  longevity  of  clergymen  spring 
from  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience  ?  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  soul  presses  more 
lightly  than  that  of  attending  to  the  body  ?  or  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  phjrsical  conditions  of  the  two  professions  ?  or 
from  the  varyinr;  demands  which  they  make  upon  the 
intellect?  Ue  Maistre  drew  an  inference  in  favor  of 
Catholicism  from  the  supposed  fact  that  the  average  reigns 
of  kings  in  countries  which  had  adhered  to  the  old  faith 
were  longer  than  those  in  countries  polluted  by  heresy.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  adopt  his  logic  in  this  case,  though  we 
do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  appar¬ 
ently  adopted  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  (from  which 
we  derive  our  information),  and  embodied  in  the  old  say- 
mg  about  those  whom  Ae  gods  love.  Whatever  occult 
causes  may  be  at  work,  it  is  plmn  that  in  any  case  the 
average  longenty  in  any  profession  must  be  affected  by  a 
Dumter  of  complicated  conditions;  and  to  unravel  their 
varying  influence  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  these 
simple  observations  by  others  bearing  upon  different  sets 
of  causes.  We  may  assume,  for  example,  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  conditions  go  for  something,  though  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  subordinate  to  others  which  act  more  immediately. 


When,  for  instance,  we  find  that  artists  come  so  low  in  the 
list,  we  may  susiiect  that  not  merely  the  irregularities  to 
which  they  are  tempted,  or  their  disposition  to  a  town  in¬ 
stead  of  a  country  life,  must  be  accountable  for  a  gre.at 
deal,  but  also  th.at  some  effect  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  artistic  temperament.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  from  this  point  of  view  to  compare  the  average 
longevity  of  men  who  pursue  different  studies  under  similar 
physical  conditions.  Thus  we  might  ask  whetlier  in  uni¬ 
versities  professors  of  theology  are  generally  found  to  live 
longer  than  professors  of  medicine  or  of  literature  or  the 
fine  arts.  If  so.  p.art  of  the  superiority  of  the  clerical  ten¬ 
ure  of  life  must  l)e  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  studic-s, 
as  well  as  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  clergy. 

We  are  not  prepared  with  any  hotly  of  facts  Injuring  u{>on 
these  inquiries,  and  merely  throw  out  tlie  hint  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whom  it  m.ay  concern. 

There  .are,  however,  a  few  obvious  facts  which  may 
suggest  the  possible  fruitfulness  of  such  investigations. 
Parents  have  for  a  good  many  centuries  been  disgusted 
when  their  sons  have  plunged  into  metre  instead  of  taking 
to  the  counting-house ;  but  they  have  never,  we  suspect, 
made  fall  use  of  the  argument  from  the  deleterious  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  pursuit  upon  human  life.  Pw'try,  we  shoubl  ^ 
be  inclined  to  s.ay,  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  most 
accessible  facts,  is  almost  as  destructive  as  those  trades 
which  are  proposed  to  be  the  subjects  of  parliamentary 
interference.  It  is  as  b.ad  as  razor-grinding.  L(K)king 
through  any  list  of  English  poets,  the  number  of  early 
de.aths  is  startling.  Burns,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and 
Keats,  and  Ch.atterton  will  occur  at  once.  To  the  list  of 
those  who  died  before  fifty  we  may  add  Spenser,  Tliomson, 
Collins,  and  Goldsmith.  Shakspe<are  managed  just  to  get 
beyond  his  fiftieth  year,  and  Po|)e  and  Graw  got  half-way 
from  fiftj'  to  sixty ;  but  an  aged  jKMJt  is  an  exception  of  the 
proverbial  kind.  Milton  lived  to  a  resjK*ctable  age ;  but 
then  he  long  refrained  from  indulgence  in  this  dangerous 
practice  in  favor  of  the  sujKjrior  (we  speak  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view)  pursuit  of  {wlitical  life.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  recurrence  to  his  earlier  pursuits.  Cowper 

lived  to  near  seventy ;  but  it  drove  him  mad.  Dryden 

reached  the  same  age  without  the  same  jienalty ;  and 
Wordsworth,  by  dint  of  a  regular  country  life,  survived  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  attained  the  respectable  age  of 
eighty.  The  only  wonder,  in  the  last  c.ase,  is  th.at  a  man 
of  so  sound  a  constitution,  and  placed  under  such  favor, able 
circumstances,  did  not  live  to  confute  Sir  G.  Coriiewall 
Lewis ;  he  is  really  a  case  of  premature  death,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  “  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  ”  took 
ten  years  out  of  his  life,  while  his  other  inspired  moments 
may  aceount  for  the  remaining  period.  Besides  which,  two 
years  in  the  lakes  cannot  be  counted  for  more  than  one  in 
London.  Dryden  alone  remains  to  confront  us;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Dryden’s  poetry  comes  very  close  to 
the  borders  of  prose.  By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  suggest 
the  names  of  a  few  speculative  philosophers  amongst 
English  writers  of  reputation.  We  find  that  Bacon  and 
Hume  lived  to  be  65 ;  Berkeley  to  be  69  ;  Locke,  72 ;  Reid, 

86;  and  Hobbes,  91.  Amongst  the  German  metaphysicians, 
Kant  died  at  80,  and  Schelling  at  79,  whilst  llegel  was 
prematurely  cut  off  at  62.  In  France,  Malebranch  lived, 
in  spite  of  a  delicate  constitution,  to  be  87,  and  then  h.ad  to 
be  killed  by  an  encounter  with  his  brother  metaphysician, 
Berkeley.  Descartes,  it  is  true,  died  about  tne  .age  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  Descartes  was  naturally  delicate,  whereas 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Shakspeare  had  a  fine  consti¬ 
tution.  If  they  had  exchanged  pursuits,  no  one  can  say 
that  Shaksi)e.are  might  not  have  rivalled  Hobbes,  and  Des¬ 
cartes  perished  as  early  as  Keats.  Spinozii,  again,  died 
at  44  ;  but  De  Quincey  very  properly  argues  from  this  and 
other  circumstances  that  he  must  have  been  murdered.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  credit  of  philosophy  that  such  was  the  case. 

At  any  rate,  though  the  shortest-lived  of  metaphysicians, 
he  would  have  had  a  very  fair  tenure  of  life  tor  a  poet. 

AVe  have  not  indulged  in  any  profound  researches ;  but  we 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  determine  the  average  age  of  the 
English  poets  contained  in  a  short  list  at  the  end  of  the 
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Go'den  Treasury.  Tlie  result  comes  out  precisely  56, 
■which,  acconling  to  our  German  authority,  is  just  that  of  the 
most  unhealthy  of  all  pn)fessions.  n.e  average,  however, 
is  materially  increased  by  the  ailmission  of  s  ich  unreasonably 
long-lived  people  as  Ilogers  and  Mrs.  liarbauld,  and  other 
minor  poets.  A  still  shorter  list  of  metaphysicians  gives 
an  average  of  68  years,  or  a  length  of  life  8Uj)erior  even  to 
that  of  the  clergy ;  but  ■we  admit  that  it  would  Im;  desirable 
to  base  any  decided  theory  on  a  wider  collection  of  facts. 

'Hiere  is  of  course  nothing  surprising  in  these  results. 
Tlie  true  philosophical  temj>erament  is  precisely  that  which 
is  favorable  to  long  life.  A  man  who  never  irritates  him- 
sjlf  al>out  any  thing,  who  never  subjects  his  machinery  to  an 
unnecessary  shock,  will  go  on  living  when  a  far  stronger 
ni.an,  animated  by  more  trouldesome  passions,  will  beat 
himself  to  pieces  against  the  worhl.  Tlie  s.ame  disposition 
which  fits  a  man  for  long  prtH-esscs  of  patient  meditation, 
will  generally  enable  him  to  take  life  easily;  and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  how  such  a  sjK-culator,  fiir  examiile,  as  Hume, 
whilst  his  philosophy  tends  to  upset  all  est.ablished  creeds, 
mliy  be  jsirsonally  a  conservative  of  the  strongest  kind,  and 
desire  the  stability  of  the  institutions  whose  vitality  he  is 
doing  his  l)est  to  destroy.  Just  so  GiblKin  attiicked  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  theory,  but  was  utterly  disgusted  when  revolution¬ 
ists  lagan  to  reduce  his  thcorv  to  practice.  Poetry  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  may  Iw  comparatively  innocuous  fiir  similar  reiusons. 
Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  anti  Goethe,  were  all  long-liveil  jaiets, 
because  they  sehlom  indulged  in  violent  emotion.  Deseriji- 
tive  ptx-try  generally  may  be  regarded  tis  fairly  harmless ; 
anil  even  graceful  song-writers,  like  Herrick  in  old  days  and 
Tom  ^loore  in  ours,  may  be  a  long  time  in  wearing  them¬ 
selves  out.  Hut  a  young  m. an  who  takes  to  writing  revolu¬ 
tionary  odes,  or  who  .shares  the  passionate  impulses  of  a  Hy- 
r  in  ora  Shelley,  might  almost  as  well  take  to  drinking,  so 
far  .as  his  prosiiects  of  longevity  .are  concerned.  It  is  the  fe- 
veri.sh  imtahility  to  which  all  jMicts  are  more  or  less  liable 
that  is  really  destructive ;  though,  of  course,  they  m.ay  occa¬ 
sionally  ki*ep  their  passion  within  bounds.  Perhajis  tliere 
is  an  apparent  contrailiction  to  this  the.iry  in  the  fact  that 
clergymen  are  saiil  to  be  long-lived.  Mr.  Galtoii  a.s- 
serts,  in  his  work  on  hereilitarv  genius,  th.at  the  spiritual 
heroes  of  the  world  have  generally  been  men  of  sickly  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  one  might  fancy  that  a  tendency  to  imiulge  in 
strong  religious  emotion  woulil  lx‘  as  {KTiiicious  as  the  analo- 
ogous  tlisposition  to  jKKJtry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
jirobable  that  the  mass  of  clergymen  are  as  little  inclined 
t )  undue  excitement  of  any  kintl  .as  their  neighbors.  Most 
of  the  sermons  which  we  hear  give  very  little  indication  of 
a  fiery  soul  absorlteil  by  uncontrollable  passion,  and  over- 
|M)\vering  its  feeble  tenement  of  clay.  And,  moreover,  ex¬ 
citement  does  not  ap|H*ar  to  be  injurious  when  it  is  worked 
off  in  action.  Politicians  and  lawyers  live  long  enough, 
though  they  go  through  a  constant  course  of  vehement  ex¬ 
citement.  A  man  of  a  certain  strength  of  constitution 
pnib.ably  finds  the  stimulus  rather  healthy  than  otherwise; 
ami  men  like  Brougham  or  Palmerston  are  all  the  lietter  for 
the  cea.selc8s  strain  uj)on  their  faculties.  If  they  had  been 
cxeludeil  from  any  practical  tlisplays  of  energy,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  lie  always  working  themselves  up  into  vehement 
emotion,  with  no  better  mode  of  discharge  than  writing  ver¬ 
ses,  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have  fhjtted  themselves 
oat  of  the  world  at  an  earlier  jieriotl.  We  must  add,  how¬ 
ever,  th.at  in  .all  such  speculations  there  is  always  an  obvious 
.alternative.  It  may  be  not  that  poetry  exercises  a  delete¬ 
rious  infiuence,  but  that  men  of  weak  constitutions  naturally 
t.ike  to  expressing  themselves  in  poetry.  The  disease  may, 
in  short,  lie  the  cause,  instead  of  tW  enect.  It  woiiM  be  im¬ 
possible  to  pronounce  confidently  on  so  large  a  question,  and 
we  can  merely  coinmeml  the  subject  to  statistical  inquirers. 
If  they  apply  themselves  to  the  investigation,  we  might  dis- 
c  iver  some  useful  hiuks,  and  even  find  out  in  time  what  par¬ 
ticular  schools  of  art  or  tlieology  are  most  destructive ; 
whether,  for  example,  a  Calvinist  generally  lives  as  long  as 
an  Arminian,  or  a  classical  as  a  romantic  {xiet.  Tlie  field  is 
b  iiindlcss,  and  we  are  content  to  leave  the  development  of 
the  subject  to  those  who  m.ay  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
work  it  out. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS  WITH  ESPECI.U 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  TEXT  OF  SIIAKSPEARE. 

D’Israeli,  in  his  “Curiosities  of  Literature,”  makes 
mention  of  a  religious  work,  which,  consisting  of  only  one 
humlrcd  and  seventy-twt^ages,  hail  an  Errata  at  the  end 
occupying  fifteen  pages.  Tiiis  was  an  unlucky  pamphlet,  and 
in  the  preface  the  author  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  Sa¬ 
tan  himself  had  t.ampered  with  the  types,  and  th.at  the  very 
printers  must  h.ave  worked  under  the  {lersonal  influence  of 
the  same  malignant  power.  But,  without  going  down  quite 
so  deep  for  a  reason,  we  m.ay  take  it  for  granted  that  in  anv 
Ixxik,  each  page  of  which  contains  jiossibly  more  th.an  three 
thousand  separate  ty|)i“s,  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  certain  ty|)ographic.al  errors  and  oversights,  some  of 
which  will  eseaiie  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  even  the  most 
prac'tised  reader.  Now,  these  tyiKjgraphical  blunders  will, 
in  the  majority  of  case.s,  lie  found  to  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes,  viz. :  —  errors  of  the  ear,  errors  of  the  eye,  and  er¬ 
rors  from  what,  in  printers’  language,  is  called  “  a  foul  case.” 
Tlie  first  two  classes  I  will  pass  in  rapid  review,  the  main 
object  of  these  remarks  being  to  draw  attention  to  the  thinl 
which  as  a  source  of  corruption  does  not  seem  hitherto  to 
have  received  that  attention  from  the  students  of  Shak- 
sjK-are  which  it  deserves. 

1.  Errors  of  the  Ear.  —  Every  comiiositor  when  .at  work 
reads  over  a  few  wonls  of  his  copy,  and  retains  them  in  his 
mind  until  his  fingers  litive  pieked  up  the  various  types  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  Wiile  the  memory  is  thus  rejieatinir  to 
itself  a  phrase,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  nor  in  practice 
is  it  uncommon,  for  some  word  or  wonls  to  become  unwit¬ 
tingly  supplanted  in  the  mind  by  others  which  are  similar 
ill  sound.  It  was  sinqily  a  mental  tnansiKisitiou  of  syllables 
that  made  the  actor  exclaim,  “  My  Lord,  stand  back,  and 
let  the  parson  cough,"  instead  of  “  the  coffin  pass  ”  (*•  Rich. 
HI.  ,”  act  i.  sc.  2.)  ;  and  by  a  slight  confusion  of  soimil  the 
word  tniitake  might  apjictir  in  tyjie  as  must  take  (“  Il.imlct,” 
act  iii.  sc.  1).  So  idle  ootar'ist  would  easily  become  idol  mtark 
(“  Timon,”  act  iv.  sc.  3),  and  long  delays  be  transformed  to 
longer  days  (“  Titus,”  aet  iv.  sc.  2).  From  thetinieofOuten- 
beng  until  now,  this  similarity  of  sound  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  error  among  printers. 

2.  Errors  of  the  Eye.  —  Tlie  eye  often  misleads  the  hand 
of  the  compositor,  especially  if  he  be  at  work  upm  a  crab- 
lied  manuseript  or  a  worn-out  reprint.  Take  away  a  dot, 
and  This  time  goes  manly  becomes  This  tune  goes  mnidj 
(“  Macb.,”  act  iv.  sc.  3).  So  a  clogged  letter  turns  irAal 
beast  was’t  then,  into  What  boast  was't  then  (“  M;icb.,”  act  1. 
sc.  7).  E.xamples  mi^ht  be  indefinitely  multiplieil  from 
many  an  old  Ixxik,  so  I  will  quote  but  one  mure  iustauce. 
The  word  preserve  spelt  with  a  long  »  might  without  much 
carelessness  be  misread  prefe.rre  (“  Hen.  VI.,”  pt.  1.  act  iii. 
sc.  2),  and  thus  entiridy  alter  the  sense. 

3.  Errors  from  “afoul  case.”  —  This  class  of  errors  is  of 
an  entirely  different  kind  from  the  two  former.  They  came 
from  within  the  man,  and  were  from  the  brain;  this  hfrom 
without,  mechanical  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  commis¬ 
sion.  As  many  re.aders  may  never  have  seen  the  inside  of 
a  printing-office,  the  following  short  explanation  may  be 
found  useful.  A  “  c.ase  ”  is  a  shallow  wooden  drawer,  divided 
into  numerous  square  receptacles  called  “  boxes,”  and  into 
each  Imix  is  put  one  sort  of  letter  only,  say  all  a’s  or  b’s  or 
c’s.  Tlie  compositor  works  with  two  of  these  cases  slanting 
up  in  front  of  him,  and  when  from  a  shake,  a  slip,  or  any 
other  accident,  the  letters  become  misplaced,  the  result  is 
technically  known  as  “  a  foul  case.”  A  further  result  is,  that 
the  fingers  of  the  workman,  although  going  to  the  proper 
box,  will  often  pick  up  a  wrong  letter,  he  being  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  the  while  of  the  fact. 

Now,  if  we  can  discover  any  law  which  governs  this  ab¬ 
normal  position  of  the  types  —  if,  for  instance,  we  can 
predicate  that  the  letter  o,  when  away  from  its  own,  will  be 
more  frequently  found  in  the  box  appropriated  to  letter  «, 
than  any  other ;  that  b  has  a  general  tendency  to  visit  the 
I  box,  and  I  the  v  box ;  and  that  d,  if  awa^’  from  home, 
will  be  almost  certainly  found  among  the  n’s  —  if  we  can  sho* 
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(jiis,  we  shall  then  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  many  corrupt  or  disputed  readings  in  the  text  of 
Sh:ikspoore>  some  of  which  may  receive  fresh  life  from  such 
■  a  treatment. 

To  start  with,  let  us  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  types  in  both  “  upjHjr  ”  and  “  lower  ”  ease  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  —  a  time  when  long  .s’s,  with  the 
logotyi^sct,^^  .A, nh,  gh,  «,  si,  ss,  ssi,  ssl,  and  others, 
were  in  daily  use.  Tliere  are  several  representations  of  ohl 
cases  in  early  printed  books,  but  these  are  all  adapted  for 
“black-letter,”  the  combinations  and  logotypes  of  which 
varied  eonsiderably  from  those  of  the  Roman  letter.  The 
earliest  representation  of  Roman  cases,  as  used  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  be  seen  in  that  very  rare  l>ook  “  Moxon’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Exercises,”  1683;  and  this  was  uniloubtedly  the 
same  as  in  1632,  the  date  of  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  remained  without  change  until  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  long  s  ami  its  combinations,  which  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  jiresent  century. 

The  following  design  represents  a  pair  of  cases  tis  used 
I  bv  printers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  boxes  not 
maraed,  being  without  a  definite  appropriation,  were  filled 
with  accented  letters,  zo<liacal,  or  other  signs,  acconling 
to  the  language  or  nature  of  the  work  about  to  be  printed. 
The  only  accents  used  in  the  First  Folio  were  the  lonr/ 
vowels,  which  served  to  show  contractions :  as  the  most 
handy  position,  these  would  be  placed  as  shown  by  the 
diagram. 
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The  chief  cause  of  a  “  foul  ”  case  was  the  same  in  Shak- 
are’s  time  as  now ;  and  no  one  interested  in  the  subject 
nld  omit  visiting  a  printing-office,  where  he  could  per¬ 
sonally  Inspect  the  o]>eration.  Suppose  a  compositor  at 
work  “  distributing ;  ”  the  upper  and  lower  cases,  one  above 
the  other,  slant  at  a  considerable  angle  towards  him,  and 
as  the  types  fall  quickly  from  his  fingers  they  form  conical 
heaps  in  their  respective  boxes,  spreading  out  in  a  manner 
Tcry  similar  to  the  sand  in  the  lower  half  of  an  hour-glass. 
Now,  if  the  compositor  allows  his  case  to  become  too  full, 
the  topmost  letters  in  each  box  will  certainly  slide  down 
into  the  box  below,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  into 
one  of  the  side  boxes.  When  such  letters  escape  notice, 
they  necessarily  cause  erroneous  sptdling,  and  sometimes 
entirely  change  the  whole  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

But  now  comes  the  important  question.  Are  errors  of 
this  kind  ever  discovered,  and  especially  do  they  occur  in 
Shakspeare  ?  Doubtless,  they  do ;  but  to  what  extent  a 
long  and  careful  examination  alone  can  show.  As  exam- 
pl«*  merely,  and  to  show  the  possible  change  in  sense 
made  by  a  single  wrong  letter,  I  will  quote  one  or  two 
tnstances. 


Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 

We  might  have  met  them  darefull,  beard  to  Is-ard. 

(”  Macbeth,”  act  v  sc.  5.) 

Tlie  word  forced  should  be  read  farced,  the  letter  o 
h.aving  evidently  droj)j)ed  down  into  the  a  box.  Tlie  ene¬ 
my’s  ranks  were  not  forced  with  Macbeth’s  ibllowers,  but 
farced,  or  filled  up.  In  “  Murrell’s  Cookery,”  1632,  the  very 
year  of  the  First  Folio,  this  identical  word  is  uscil 
several  times ;  we  there  see  that  a  larced  leg  of  mutton  w.is 
when  the  meat  was  all  taken  out  of  the  skin,  mLxed  with 
herbs,  &c.,  and  then  the  skin  filled  up  again. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license,  ...  to  hooike  our  dead. 

{“  Henry  V.,”  act  iv.  sc.  2.) 

So  all  the  copies ;  but  “  to  book  ”  is  siirelv  a  modern  cem- 
mercial  phrase,  and  the  herald  here  asked  leave  simply  to 
“  look,”  or  to  e.xamine,  the  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
honorable  burial  to  their  men  of  rank.  In  the  same  sense 
Sir  W.  Lucie,  in  the  first  part  of  “  Henry  V’  I.,”  say's ;  — 

I  come  to  know  wliat  prisoners  thou  hast  ta’en. 

And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

We  cannot  imagine  an  officer  with  pen,  ink-hom,  and 
paper,  at  a  period  when  very  few  could  write,  “  Ixsiking  ” 
the  dead.  AVe  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  here 
the  letter  h  had  fallen  over  into  the  /  bo.x. 

In  “  Troilus  and  Cressida  ”  (act  ii.  sc.  2.)  we  find :  — 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale  and  lusty  hood  deject. 

The  change  of  livers  to  lovers  is  not  very  satisfactory ; 
nevertheless,  an  i  in  the  o  box  would  be  no  unlikely 
mischance. 

In  “  All’s  AV’ell  that  Ends  Well  ”  (act  iv.  sc.  4.) — 

We  must  away ; 

Our  Wagon  is  prepar’d  and  time  revives  us. 

For  revives  read  reviles. 

“No  scope  of  nature”  (“King  John,”  act  iii.  sc.  4.)  has 
lieen  thought  by  many  good  critics  to  be  a  misjirint  fiir 
scape.  From  a  tyjiographical  point  of  view,  the  cliange  of 
letter  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  hapjH-n.  I’erhaps  from 
the  same  cause  the  word  stronds,  which  is  found  in  “  King 
Henry  IV.”  (act  i.  sc.  1.),  should  be  spelled  strands,  a.  form 
not  uncommon  in  Shaksjieare’s  time. 

I  think  sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  produced  to  show 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  erroneous  re.adings 
having  crept  into  the  text  through  technical  accidents,  and 
to  others  I  leave  the  task  of  applying  the  test  alforded  by 
the  alx)ve  diagram.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  however, 
the  reader  should  be  warneil  to  notice  the  double  and 
treble  letters  marked  in  tlie  iliagram,  and  so  avoid  a  wrong 
deduction.  For  instance,  the  change  of  lifjht  into  si>/ht 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  question  of  a  single  letter  — 
of  s  in  the  I  Iwx :  the  diagram  shows  si  in  one  piece,  which 
could  never  be  taken  by  mistake  from  the  I  box.  And  so 
with  the  other  logotypes. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  DURING  THE  LATE 
ECLU’SE. 

Prof.  Respighi,  the  eminent  Italian  spcctroscopist, 
succeeded  in  making  a  noteworthy  advance  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  solar  physics  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  of 
last  December;  and,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
employed  a  totally  novel  methoil  of  observing  the  eclipsed 
sun,  lus  actual  discovery  being  probably  but  the  first-tniits 
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of  this  method.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  Kespighi,  and  a  description  of  those 
features  of  the  method  which  constitute  its  iiniMrtance. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  ot  our  i-ea<lers 
that  during  the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sun’s 
corona  appeared  to  consist  of  two  distinct  portions.  Close 
to  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  there  was  seen  a  bright  ring 
of  pearly  light,  not  uniformly  wide,  but  nowhere  extending 
to  a  distance  much  exceeding  a  fourth  or  filth  part  (for 
accounts  difiered)  of  the  moon’s  apparent  diameter.  Out¬ 
side  this  ring-formed  corona  appeared  a  much  more  exten¬ 
sive,  but  much  fainter  halo,  ratliated  in  its  general  struct¬ 
ure, —  or  rather  cloven  in  places  by  certain  well-marked 
dark  rifts  or  gaps.  There  was  so  sudden  a  degradation  of 
luminosity  near  the  borders  of  the  bri'^ht  inner  corona,  as 
to  suggest  very  strongly  the  idea  that  the  two  coronas  are 
totally  distinct  solar  enveloj)es.  Indeed,  it  was  projwsed 
to  give  the  inner  corona  a  name  specially  invented  for  the 
occasion, —  the  name  Leucosphere, —  which,  fortunately,  was 
not  received  with  favor.  Indeed,  it  presently  appeared 
that  the  supposed  discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all,  —  the 
two-fold  nature  of  the  corona  having  been  recognized  165 
years  ago,  and  having  since  been  repeatedly  confirmed 
during  total  eclipses.  So  far  back  as  1852  our  own 
Astronomer  Royal  had  suggested  for  the  two  envelojHJs  the 
names  of  the  “  Ring-formed  ”  and  the  “  Ihuliated  ”  coronas. 
It  must  be  added,  furthermore,  that  when  favorably  seen, 
tlie  inner  or  ring-formed  corona  is  not  pearly-white  in  hue, 
but  marked  by  a  distinct  tinge  of  rose-color. 

Now,  astronomers  have  been  endeavoring  since  the  great 
eclipse  of  1868  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  light 
emitted  by  tlie  various  parts  of  the  corona.  Tliey  have 
sought,  in  fact,  to  apply  the  motlern  method  of  observation 
called  sjKjctrum  analysis  to  the  corona,  as  thev  had  already 
applied  it  to  the  prominences ;  and  thus  to  learn  whether 
the  light  of  the  corona  comes  from  glowing  vapor,  or  from 
incandescent  p.articles,  or  is  merely  sunlight  reflecteil  from 
opatjue  matter  spread  in  a  sort  of  cosmical  dust  around  the 
solar  orb. 

But  important  difficulties  stood  in  their  way.  Tliey  did 
obtain  on  turning  their  sjiectroscojies  towards  the  corona  a 
spectrum  which,  in  itself,  indicatc'd  that  the  source  of  light 
was  glowing  vapor.  A  certain  green  line  apjieared,  which, 
if  it  really  were  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  could  bear  no 
other  interpretation.  But  it  was  not  clear  that  this  green¬ 
line  spectrum  belonged  to  the  corona  at  all,  —  the  doubt 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  green  line  still  made  its 
ap|)earance  when  the  spectroscojie  was  turned  to  parts  of 
the  sky  to  which  the  corona  coulil  not  be  sujiposed  to 
extend.  Tliis  is  easily  explained.  In  these  days  every 
one  knows  that  the  sun’s  light,  when  dealt  with  by  a  spec¬ 
troscope,  presents  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  crosseil  by  tiark 
lines,  and  that  these  dark  lines  indicate  the  presence,  in  the 
sun,  of  tlie  vapors  of  many  fivmiliar  elements,  —  as  iron, 
copjier,  zinc,  and  so  forth.  But  if  we  turn  a  spectroscope 
towards  the  sky,  or  even  towards  a  sheet  of  white  pajier 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  see  the  same  dark  lines ;  yet  wo 
know  that  there  is  no  glowing  iron-vajxir  in  the  sky  or  in 
the  paper.  The  fact  reallv  is,  that  we  receive,  from  the 
sky  and  from  the  paper,  refiected  sunlight,  and  so  naturally 
find  in  such  light  the  qualities  of  sunlight.  How,  if  in 
like  manner,  when  the  observers  of  recent  eclipses  have 
seen  a  bright-line  spectrum,  while  examining  only  reflected 
light,  and  so  had  still  to  determine  the  true  source  of  the 
light  ?  Nay,  rather  it  was  clear  that  from  some  iiarts  of  the 
sky  they  did  get  this  green  line  fiom  reflected  light ;  how, 
then,  were  they  to  distinguish  where  the  inherent  luminosity 
ceased  and  the  reflected  luminosity  began  V 

The  problem  seemed  intractable;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Prof.  Young,  of  America,  solved  it  very  satisfactorily 
by  carefully  considering  the  amount  of  this  green  luminosity 
received  under  different  circumstances.  We  need  not  ex¬ 
amine  his  reasoning,  hut  the  result  may  he  very  simply 
stated.  He  inferred  that  in  all  probability  a  region  some¬ 
what  more  extensive  than  the  rin^-fbrmed  corona  shines 
with  this  green-line-forming  light.  We  believe  that  no  one 
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who  examines  and  understands  Prof.  Young’s  reason¬ 
ing  can  doubt  that  he  legitimately  established  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  follows  that  the  ring-formed  corona-  or  a  some¬ 
what  larger  region  around  the  sun,  is  due  to  a  true  atmos- 
heric  envelope.  The  interest  of  this  discoveiy  is  enhanced 
y  the  circumstance  that  the  green  line  of  the  coronal 
spectrum  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  spectrum  of  our 
own  auroras.  Prot.  Respighi  has  confirmed  Young’s  dis¬ 
covery.  In  confirming  it,  Iiowever,  he  has  added  another 
equally  important. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  a  green  line  of  the 
inner  corona.  But  it  occurred  to  l^spighi  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  see  a  green  image  of  this  solar  envelope.  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  he  might  try  to  effect  this.  The 
first  is  a  metho<l  devised  independently  by  Huggins  and 
Zbllner,  and  first  successfully  applied  by  the  fonuer,  thoui'h 
occasionally  called  the  Janssen-Lockyer  method  (being  coih 
founded,  ai)parently,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  method  of 
observation).  The  otlier  was  proposed  by  Fraunhofer,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  science  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
and  has  lately  l)een  revived  by  the  Italian  astronomers 
Secchi  and  Respighi.  Neither  method  need  be  described, 
but  each  has  this  effect,  that  when  the  source  of  light  is  a 
glowing  gas,  then,  instead  of  a  spectrum  of  such  and  such 
coloreil  lines,  there  is  formed  a  series  of  corres|H)ndingly 
colored  images  of  the  source  of  light.  Thus  when  one  of 
the  solar  prominences  is  o-bserved  in  this  way,  instead  of  a 
red,  an  orange,  a  green,  and  an  indigo  line  (and  other  faint 
lines),  the  methods  referred  to  show  a  red  image  of  the 
prominence,  an  orange  image,  a  green  image,  ami  an  indigo 
image  (the  images  corresponding  to  the  fainter  lines  being 
too  faint  to  be  discernible  under  ordinary  circumstances). 

Now  let  the  reader  carefully  note  the  importance  of  this 
method  as  applied  to  the  corona.  As  applied  during  eclipse 
to  the  colored  prominences,  it  could  teach  nothing  new, 
for  it  would  merely  resolve  the  prominences,  already  visible 
as  rose-coloreil  objects,  into  four  several  pictures,  alike  in 
figure,  but  differing  in  color.  The  effect  might  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  —  or  rather  was  so,  for  Res|)ighi  has  seen 
such  images,  —  but  it  taught  nothing  new.  As  applied  to 
the  corona,  however,  the  value  of  the  method  was  far  greater. 
So  soon  as  totality  began,  Respighi  saw,  instead  of  the 
bright  green  line  which  Prof.  Young  had  j)roved  to  belong 
to  the  corona,  a  beautiful  green  image  of  the  inner  ring- 
fonned  corona.  Here,  indeed,  was  proof  patent  to  the 
eye  that  the  green  light  is  inherent  in  the  inner  corona,  and 
not  merely  due  to  reflection  in  our  own  atmosphere.  For 
just  as  our  skj’  in  the  daytime,  when  we  examine  it  with  a 
spectroscope,  is  found  to  give  the  solar  dark  lines,  but  can¬ 
not  possibly  give  an  image  of  the  sun,  so  the  sky  in  eclipse 
could  give  the  green  line  by  reflection,  but  not  an  image  of 
the  source  whence  the  green  light  comes.  Only  because 
the  inner  corona  is  itself  that  source,  could  its  image  be 
rendered  visible  by  applying  Respighi’s  metho<l. 

So  far,  however,  Respighi’s  work  only  confirms  a  result 
already  established.  But  another  result,  and  one  altogether 
new,  was  at  the  same  time  obtained.  The  green  imam  of 
the  inner  corona  was  not  alone  ;  two  others  —  one  red,  and 
the  other  blue-green  —  made  their  appearance,  in  or  near 
the  places  corresponding  to  the  two  bright  lines  of  hydrosen 
called  by  spectroscopists  the  C-line  (red)  and  the  F-line 
(blue-green).  'The  three  images  were  not  strictly  alike, 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  brief  telegraphic  account  sent  in 
the  first  instance  that  the  hydrogen  images  were  not  quite 
so  extensive  as  the  green  image.  But  into  minuti®  of  this 
sort  we  need  not  at  present  enter.  The  great  facts  rendered 
patent  by  Respighi’s  late  observation  are  these,  —  that  sm^ 
rounding  the  sun  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
miles,  reaching,  therefore,  above  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 

Eronunences,  mere  is  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  glowing 
ydrogen,  and  of  some  other  vapor,  distinct  in  condition 
and  composition  from  the  chromatosphere,  whose  average 
height  is  but  alwut  four  thousand  miles.  Tliis  enormous 
external  atmospheric  shell  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity,  or 
the  pressure  on  the  chromatosphere  would  enonnously 
exceed  the  actual  observed  pressure.  It  is  outside  this 
atmosphere  that  the  radiated  corona  projects  into  the  sun- 
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surrounding  space  to  distances  often  exceeding  a  million 
miles.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  news  which 
we  have  received  respecting  the  inner  rin^formed  corona 
will  be  so  supplemented  by  the  photographic  records  now 
on  their  way  to  Europe,  that  we  shall  obtain  much  clearer 
ideas  than  we  have  hitherto  had  respecting  the  outer  and 
radiated  corona.  Truly,  a  remark  with  wiiich  the  spectro- 
seopist  Janssen  closes  his  letter  to  the  Paris  Academy  re¬ 
specting  his  own  observations  seems  abundantly  justified  : 
“^e  question  whether  the  corona  is  due  to  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  is  now  disix)sed  of  {tranchee^,  and  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  series  ot  researches  into  the  matter  surround- 
in<»  the  sun  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting 
and  fhiitful.”  _ 


ENGLISH  RURAL  POETRY. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  term  rural  poetry  would 
have  been  regarded  as  synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  with  pas¬ 
toral  poetry ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  artificial  verse  ever 
written,  and  which,  in  its  legitimate  form,  was  “  a  slavish 
mimicry  of  classical  remains,”  was  confounded,  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  with  the  poetry  that  describes 
the  simple  sights,  sounds  and  occupations  of  country  life,  —  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  color  of  wayside  flowers,  the 
song  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  woods  and  meadows,  of  rivers 
winding  through  rich  pasture-lands,  of  sunny  nooks  and 
shady  lanes,  and  forest  glades  lying  close  to  the  haunts  of 
mstics.  Before  Pope’s  time,  and  after  it.  a  city  poet,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  life  of  nature,  or  the  ways  of  coun¬ 
try  livers,  and  who  had  probably  never  ventured  beyond 
Epsom  or  Bath,  would  sing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  and  produce  conventional  pictures 
of  the  country  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  existed  outside  a 
verse-maker’s  covers.  Edmund  Spenser,  it  is  true,  following 
the  examples  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had  long  before  in¬ 
troduced  this  grotesque  form  of  composition ;  and  a  still 
greater  poet  had  also  given  a  slight  sanction  to  it  by  the 
publication  of  his  immortal  “  Lycidas;  ”  but  these  poets  — 
such  is  the  power  of  genius  —  could  make  their  shepherd- 
swains  discuss  dogmatic  theology  while  tending  their  sheep 
without  raising  a  smile,  the  incongruity  of  the  position  being 
atoned  for  in  these  cases  by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  song.  In 
the  splendid  English  which  Dryden  knew  how  to  write,  we 
can  enjoy  a  fable  in  which  the  controversy  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  is  discussed 
by  a  milk-white  hind  and  a  spotted  panther. 

The  pastorals  of  Pope,  although  destitute,  as  Warton  has 
pointed  out,  of  a  single  rural  image  that  is  new,  possesses  a 
certain  smoothness  of  versification.  Tliey  are  well-nigh  un¬ 
readable  now,  and  the  praise  they  won  at  the  time  from 
able  critics  sounds  ridiculous  to  us.  Both  the  poetry  and 
the  criticisms  upon  it  are  as  foreign  to  modern  taste  as  the 
euphuism  of  Lyly ;  but  that  Pope  satisfied  a  want  of  his 
aze — which  was  eminently  artincial  and  prosaic — is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  mass  of  so-called  pastoral  poetry  that  was  is¬ 
sued  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Nevertheless, 
Wordsworth  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  with  one 
or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  “  the  poetry  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’ 
and  the ‘ tk'asons ’ — that  is  to  say,from  1667to  1728  —  does 
not  contain  a  single  new  ima^e  of  external  nature;  and 
scarcely  presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
mat  the  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  much  less  that  his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work 
upn  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination.”  He  might 
have^  aild^ — tor  the  coincidence  is  striking  —  that  the 
vearin  which  Thomson  published  the  “  Seasons”  in  a  complete 
jorm,  Allan  Ramsay  produced  his  beautiful  pastoral  of  the 

ticntle  Shepherd,”  a  poem  which  is  remarkable  in  many 
wys,  and  especially  as  presenting  pictures  of  rustic  life  free 
•rom  meconventional  diction  and  the  allegorical  personations 
»hi^  deform  other  pastorals.  Ramsay’s  poem  is  written  in 
^®fti*h  dialect;  in  English  we  have  no  poem  of  the 
«  P that  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  for  the 

taithml  Shepherdess  ”of  Fletcher,  exquisite  though  it  be,  is 


wholly  devoid  of  the  realism  demanded  in  such  a  work.  Of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  by  the  way,  few  care  to  describe 
with  accuracy  the  varied  aspects  of  nature.  Jonson  has 
some  choice  descriptive  passages  in  his  lyrical  poems  (it 
was  he  who  called  the  nightingale  “  the  dear  good  angel  of 
the  sjiring  ”)  ;  but  we  recall  few  in  his  dramas,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  all  the  plays  of  Webster,  Massinger, 
Miildleton,  Marlowe,  and  Shirley  could  supply  a  page  of 
imagery  drawn  from  the  simple  objects  of  rural  life.  Shak- 
speare,  great  in  all  ways,  is  pre-eminent  also  in  what  Lord 
Lytton  somewhat  thoughtlessly  calls  “the  very  lowest  degree 
of  jwetry,  viz.,  the  descriptive.”  In  perusing  dramas  likeBei^ 
Jonson’s“  Volpone,”or  his  “  Alchemist,”  the  reader  breathes 
an  indoor  and  somewhat  confined  atmosphere ;  in  reading 
Shakspeare,  he  feels  as  if  every  window  were  thrown  open, 
or  as  if  he  were  inhaling  the  fresh  and  fragrant  air  of  the 
country.  And  this  feeling  is  often  produced  by  a  single  line, 
occurring  in  scenes  which  are  far  enough  removed  from  the 
life  of  nature,  as,  tor  instance,  when  in  “  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure,”  the  Duke,  conversing  in  a  business  way  with  the  Provost, 
suddenly  exclaims,  “  Look  !  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the 
shepherd ;  ”  or  when,  in  “  Cymbeline,”  the  dull-witted  Cloten 
hires  musicians  to  sing  under  Imogen’s  window  that  most 
delicious  of  Shakspearian  songs,  “  Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at 
heaven’s  gate  sings.”  Shakspeare’s  rural  descriptions  are, 
as  they  shoulil  be,  incidental ;  but  these  incidental  touches 
suffice  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  open-air  influences  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  His  affection  for  the  violet  is  as 
noteworthy  as  Chaucer’s  for  the  daisy,  or  Wordsworth’s  for 
the  celandine ;  and  in  the  description  of  wild  flowers,  of  birds 
and  animals,  of  country  pursuits  and  pastimes,  his  accuracy 
is  unrivalled.  His  “As  You  Like  It”  has  been  justly 
called  a  pastoral  comedy.  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  beauti¬ 
ful  though  many  of  his  descrijitive  passages  are,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  delicious  rural  charm  that  pt'rvades  his 
best  descriptive  poems,  —  “  L’ Allegro  ”  and  “  II  Penseroso,” 
—  appears  sometimes  to  have  written  from  book-knowledge 
rather  than  from  actual  observation,  and  his  usual  imagery  is, 
therefore,  occasionally  defective.  There  are  two  writers, 
both  of  whom  lived  a  little  earlier  than  Milton,  who  deserve 
a  rather  prominent  place  as  rural  poets.  We  allude  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  and  to  Robert  Herrick.  Some 
years  ago  a  folio  edition  of  Browne’s  “  Britannia’s  Pas¬ 
torals,”  with  MS.  notes  bv  Milton,  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  ^e  notes  are  not  critical,  but 
they  testify  at  least  to  the  interest  with  which  Milton  had 
read  the  volume.  In  Milton’s  own  works,  however,  we  have 
stronger  proofs  than  these  notes  afford,  how  carefully 
Browne’s  poetry  was  perused.  There  can  be  little  doubt 


influence.  All  his  poetry  was  produced  in  early  life,  and  it 
won  for  him  instant  reputation,  and  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Chapman.  Few  readers 
would  have  the  patience  to  read  pastorals  now,  in  which 
English  shephenls  and  shepherdesses,  English  rivers  and 
familiar  country  places,  are  curiously  associated  with  river- 
gods  and  wood-nymphs ;  yet  the  lover  of  poetry  will  find 
much  in  them  to  reward  him  for  his  toil.  Picturesque  de¬ 
scriptions,  luxuriant  fancy,  and  frequent  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  are  to  be  found  in  “  Britannia’s  Pastorals.”  The  verse 
moves  sometimes  very  sweetly,  sometimes  it  is  rugged  and 
impeded,  like  a  stream  held  in  by  rocks ;  but  whether 
rough  or  smooth,  it  is  rarely  without  vitality,  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  the  company  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  mere  versi¬ 
fier.  If  Keats  owed  much  to  Spenser,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  he  owed  something  to  Browne.  TTiere  are 
passages  in  “  Endymion  ”  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
“  Pastorals,”  and  the  wonderful  picture  of  Madeline  in  the 
“  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ”  was  probably  suggested  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Browne’s,  which,  if  marked  by  conceits,  is  not  wholly 
without  beauty. 

And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  chaste. 

With  naked  iv^ry  neck  and  gown  unlaced. 

Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled, 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[^fARon  2, 


Makes  poor  her  rarments  to  enrich  her  bed ; 

First  puts  she  on  her  lily-silken  gown, 

That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  lays  it  down ; 

And  with  her  arms  graeeth  a  waistcoat  fine, 

Embracing  her  as  it  would  ne'er  untwine. 

Her  flaxen  hair,  ensnaring  all  beholders. 

She  next  permits  to  ware  about  her  shoulders. 

«  »  «  •  » 

Then  on  her  head  a  dressing  like  a  crown ; 

Uer  breasts  all  bare,  her  kirtle  slipping  down, 

•  »  *  «  • 

Prepares  for  sweetest  rest,  while  sylvans  greet  her. 

And  longingly  the  down-bed  swells  to  meet  her. 

Browne,  like  most  young  poets,  delights  in  simile,  and  uses 
it  lavishly.  His  best  bits  of  rural  landscape  or  description 
are  produced  in  this  way ;  and  indeed  his  pages  are  studded 
with  similes,  like  sprin"  meadows  with  buttercups.  Two  or 
three  examples  will  suffice  as  specimens  of  Browne’s  style. 
The  following  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  passage  in  Shak- 
spearc:  — 

As  children  on  a  play-day  leave  the  schools. 

And  gladly  run  into  the  swimming  pools. 

Or  in  the  thickets  all  with  nettles  stung. 

Rush  to  despoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  young ; 

Or  with  their  hats  (for  fish)  lade  in  a  brook 
Withouten  pain :  but  when  the  mom  doth  look 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates,  a  snail  would  faster 
Glide  to  the  schools  than  they  unto  their  master. 

Then  he  describes  girls  bringing  rushes  in  witker-bas- 
kets  to  strew  before  the  path  of  a  bride,  and  the  Latly  of 
the  May  distributing  her  gifts  —  a  garland  to  one,  a  carved 
hook  to  another,  a  kiss  to  a  tliird,  a  garter  to  a  fourth  ;  be 
pictures  the  ballad-monger  on  a  mamet-day  squeaking  the 
sad  choice  of  Tom  the  Miller  “  with  as  harsh  a  noise  as 
ever  cart-wheel  made;  ”  the  ploughman  unyoking  his  team ; 
the  dairy-maiden,  who  “  draws  at  the  udder  ”  when  — 

The  day  is  waxen  old. 

And  'gins  to  shut  in  with  the  marigold ; 

and  afterwards  “  shortens  the  dew’d  way  ”  with  a  song 
newly  learned  ;  and  the  melancholy  angler  —  (evidently 
Browne  knew  nothing  of  his  contemporary  Walton,  the 
“  common  father  of  anglers,”  and  the  happiest  of  men)  — 
standing  on  a  green  bank  with  “  a  wriggling  yellow  worm 
thrust  on  his  hook.”  We  forget  the  dreary  mythological 
rubbish  which  Browne  inserts  in  his  Pastorals,  in  the  bright, 
accurate,  and  simple  representations  of  English  rural  life 
with  which  his  pages  abound,  and  the  hearty  love  he  shows 
for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  lieautiful  county  in 
which  he  was  born,  wins  tlie  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
Here  is  a  brief  apostrophe  to  Devon,  which,  allowing  for 
its  quaintness,  all  Devonshire  men  will  appreciate: — 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil  I  Thou  blessed  plot. 

Whose  equal  all  the  world  afibrdeth  not  1 
Show  me,  who  can,  so  many  crystal  rills. 

Such  swcetmlothod  valleys,  or  tupiring  hills  ; 

Such  wood-ground,  postures,  qn.arries,  wealthy  mines ; 
Such  rocks,  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines ; 

And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  agen. 

Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men ; 

Time  never  can  produce  men  to  o’ertake 
The  fami-8  of  Gn-nville,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 

Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more. 

That  by  their  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus. 

Herrick,  who  lived  for  nineteen  years  in  a  Devonshire 
village,  —  as  vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  —  did  not  reciprocate 
Browne’s  feelings,  but  would  seem,  if  some  of  his  expres¬ 
sions  may  lie  trusted,  to  have  found  the  country  dull.  He 
calls  London  his  home,  and  the  blest  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  laments  that  a  hard  fate  had  condemnetl  him  to  a  long 
and  irksome  banishment.  He  describes  the  people  as 
“  currish,”  and  “  churlish  as  the  seas,”  and  sings  in  a  sort 
of  doggerel, — 


More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  horn,  than  here ; 

Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad, 

In  this  dull  Devonshire.  • 

The  lyrical  sweetness  of  some  of  Herrick’s  verse  is  an- 
matched  by  any  poet  of  his  age.  He  :.ings,  binl-like, 
without  a  care,  and  with  a  freedom  that  seems  to  owe  more 
to  nature  than  to  art.  But  it  is  the  perfection  of  lyric  art 
to  appear  artless,  and  in  this  respect  he  has,  we  think 
scarcely  a  rival.  Slany  of  his  love-poems  have  a  musical 
charm,  a  playful  fancy,  and  at  times  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  take  the  reader  captive.  He  will  be  altematclv  al¬ 
lured  and  repelled,  won  by  dainty  thoughts  daintily'  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  disgusted  by  a  sensuality  an<l  coarseness  which 
must  have  appe.ared  strange  even  in  Ilerriek’s  davs  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman.  In  his  “  Noble  N’limliers," 
however,  the  poet  redeems  to  some  extent  the  folly  of  whit 
he  calls  his  “  unbaptized  rhymes.”  His  felicity  of  descrip¬ 
tion  as  a  rural  poet  seems  to  show  that  his  dislike  of  rural  life 
was  more  feistned  than  real.  We  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  that  “  Herrick’s  best  things  are*  his 
poems  in  praise  of  the  country  life,”  because  we  hold  that 
the  lyric  beauty  of  manv  of  his  love-poems  —  “  The  Xi'jht 
Piece,  ”  “  To  Jiili.i,”  “  "to  Anthea,”  “  Gather  ye  Rosebuds 
while  ye  May,”  for  example  —  is  of  the  rarest  order,  but 
doubtless  many  of  his  rural  pictures  are  very  charmingly  col¬ 
ored.  And  they  are  true  to  the  life.  Herrick  never  produces 
fancy  landscapes.  He  described  what  he  saw,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  knowledge  of  rural  life  was  not  gained  through 
“  the  spectacles  of  bosiks.”  In  a  pleasant  jiiece  called 
“  The  Country  Life,”  he  dwells  upon  its  felicities  with  a 
feeling  that  could  scarcely  have  been  feigned,  and  observes 
—  which  is  not  quite  true,  by  the  wav  —  that  the  fanner's 
lot  is  the  happiest,  because  the  freest  fiavm  care.  Tlie  festiv¬ 
ities  of  the  country,  many  of  them  no  longer  known,  are 
thus  pithily  enumerated  :  — 

For  sports,  for  pageantry  and  plays. 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  "holidays  ; 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet. 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet. 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crown’d; 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels  ;  here  thou  hast 
The  May-|)olos,  too,  with  garlands  grac’t ; 

Thy  mo'ms-d.ance ;  thy  Whitsun-ale ; 

Thy  shearing-feasts,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  Harvest  Horae;  thy  wassail-Imwl, 

That’s  tost  up  after  Fox  i’  th’  Hole ; 

Thy  mummeries  ;  thy  Twelfth-tide  kings 
And  queens  ;  thy  Christmas  rcvcllings ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth ;  thy  russet  wit. 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

In  another  piece  he  describes  the  “  Harvest  Home  ”  a.'  if 
many  a  time  he  had  joined  in  the  merriment ;  and  in  .un- 
other,  there  is  an  invitation  to  his  Corinna  to  go  .u-mnyin:, 
which,  although  written  two  hundred  years  since,  lias  the 
fresh  dew  of  youth  and  beauty  about  it  still. 

There’s  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  d.iy 
But  is  gone  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  may; 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  wbite-thom  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatch’d  their  cakes  and  cream. 
Before  that  we  had  left  to  dream  : 

And  some  have  wept,  aud  woo’d,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  pnests  ere  wc  can  throw  olT  sloth. 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kiss,  lx>th  odd  and  even ; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love’s  firmament ; 

and  then  he  adds,  with  an  epicurean  conviction,  that  since 
the  future  will  bring  sorrow,  and  life  is  short,  and  our 
“  once  lost  can  ne’er  be  found  again,”  the  present  should  he 
seized  for  enjoyment. 
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Come,  let  us  jjo  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 

And  take  the  hanuless  folly  of  the  time. 

Stranse  that  Herrick  —  whose  “  Heaperides  ”  was  the  fa¬ 
vorite  volume  of  country-gentlemen  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  whose  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults,  literary 
and  moral,  was  a  true  poet  —  should  have  been  allowed  no 
place  in  our  anthologia,  while  such  mean  rhymsters  as 
Smith.  Duke,  Halifax  and  Ilarte  —  men  who  never  wrote 
a  line  betokening  genius  —  have  had  their  miserable  pro¬ 
ductions  mummified  among  the  works  of  British  poets. 
Both  Herrick  anil  Browne  are  included  in  the  list  of  poets 
‘•sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,”  whom  Jonson,  in  his  mature 
age,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  collected  round  him 
in  the  Apollo  Club.  The  famous  dramatist  affirmed  that 
Browne’s  worth  was  good  “  upon  the  exchange  of  letters.” 
Browne  returned  the  praise  with  interest,  and  Herrick, 
u|)on  the  death  of  Jonson,  whom  he  terms  “  the  rare 
arch-poet,”  pronounced  that  the  glory  of  the  stage  had 
departed. 

Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  walked  to  Scotland 
to  see  his  friend  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  —  a  poet  who 
lived,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  in  a  “  sweet,  solit.ary  place,” 
and  who  might  have  known  much  of  nature  fixim  direct 
intercourse;  but  his  knowledge  is  bookish,  and  his  son¬ 
nets,  graceful  though  many  of  them  be,  are  the  fruits  of 
culture,  and  exhibit  a  second-hand  acipiaintancc  with 
naturd  objects.  Probably,  the  most  lovely  piece  of  rural 
description  produced  by  any  of  Drummond’s  contemporaries 
is  the  “  Complete  Angler  ”  of  Izaak  W alton  —  a  perfect  prose 
pastoral,  full  of  simplicity  and  tenderness  and  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  and  of  an  intense  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  her  simplest 
forms.  Beautifully  does  Wordsworth  say  that  “  fairer 
than  life  itself  is  this  sweet  book”  of  Walton’s.  Walton, 
who  h.as  left  such  valuable  records  of  Hooker  and  Donne, 
of  Sanderson,  Wotton  and  George  Herbert,  appears  to 
have  known  nothing  of  Milton,  who  was  liorn  fifteen  years 
after  him,  and  died  nine  years  before  him,  nor  of  Marvel, 
who  died  four  years  after  his  friend,  the  great  epic  poet. 
It  is  probable  that  men  were  separated  more  widely  in 
those  days  by  theological  and  political  differences  than  they 
were  united  by  a  common  love  of  literature  and  learning, 
Milton,  the  iconoclast,  tlie  priest-hater,  the  friend  of  Crom¬ 
well,  makes  no  allusion  to  tne  most  eloquent  writer  of  his, 
or,  perhaps,  of  any  age  —  Jeremy  Taylor;  nor  does  Taylor, 
the  royal  chaplain,  betray  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.  Marvel  made  himself  chiefly  famous  as 
a  politician ;  but  he  claims  our  attention  as  having  written 
a  tew  beautiful  poems,  which  are  impregnated  with  a  fine 
rural  flavor.  One  of  these,  —  “  Tlioughts  in  a  Garden,” —  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  mind  withdrawing  into  its  happi¬ 
ness,  and,  — 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

may  be  reganled,  according  to  ^Ir.  Palgrave, —  and  we 
tliink  he  is  right, —  “  as  a  test  of  any  reader’s  insight  into 
the  most  poetical  aspects  of  poetry.” 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  discover  many  gems  of 
roral  verse  hidden  amidst  the  works  of  our  earlier  poets ; 
but  just  as  landscape-painting  in  England  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  although 
English  landscape-painters  existed  before  their  day,  so, 
•waking  broadly,  may  Thomson  and  Cowper  be  accounted 
the  genuine  fathers  of  English  rural  poetry.  Their  de- 
•cnpiions  of  nature  are  fuller,  and,  if  we  except  the  inci¬ 
dental  touches  of  our  greatest  poets,  more  truthful,  than 
those  piwluced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  they  led  to  the 
.P''oIbund,  and  even  more  accurate  study  of  nature 
Mhibited^  by  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Scott  and  Tennyson, 
thomson’s  airtificial  diction,  and  his  frequent  conventionality 
of  thought,  have  greatly  lessened  the  popularity  he  once 
enjoyed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  every  school- 
pvl  possessed  a  copy  of  the  “  Seasons,”  and  could  recite 


long  passages  from  the  poem.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  pre¬ 
diction  to  affirm  that,  at  the  close  of  it,  if  the  “  Seasons  ” 
are  still  found  upon  the  shelf,  they  will  be  dust-covered, 
and  unknown  to  all  but  students  of  poetry ;  yet  Thomson 
did  a  great  work  in  his  time,  for  he  brought  nature  nearer 
to  us,  and  proved,  what  ought  never  to  have  needed  proof, 
but  seemed  to  have  been  long  forgotten,  that  poetic  thought 
can  gain  some  of  its  richest  nutriment  from  natural  objects. 
Pope,  who  could  not  describe  nature,  spoke  sneeringly  of 
descriptive  poetry ;  but  no  poet  since  'lliomson’s  day  has 
adopted  Pope’s  view.  Between  the  publication  of  the 
“  Seasons  ”  and  of  the  “  Task  ”  lived  two  lyric  poets,  whose 
united  verse  can  be  compressed  within  a  tiny  volume.  “  A 
great  wit,”  said  Cowley,  ‘‘  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vast 
volume  than  in  a  gigantic  body :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
commonly  more  vigorous  the  less  space  it  animates.”  This 
remark  may  be  fittingly  applied  to  Gray  and  Collins.  They 
wrote  very  little,  but  what  they  did  write  is  exqtiisite. 
Probably  the  two  best  descriptive  poems  in  the  language 
are  the  “  L’ Allegro  ”  and  “  11  Penseroso  ”  of  Milton ;  but 
Gray’s  “  Elegy  ”  contains  something  more  than  description. 
Tlie  rural  imagery  of  the  piece  is  very  lovely;  but  its 
pathetic  sentiment  touches  every  heart.  So  perfect  is  the 
poem,  that  there  is  not  a  line  —  scarcely,  indeed,  a  word  — 
that  one  could  wish  to  see  altered ;  vet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Gray’s  taste  was  not  a  little  finical  when  it  led 
him  to  omit  this  lovely  stanza  —  as  beautiful,  surely,  as  any 
one  that  is  retained :  — 

Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce,  tumultuous  passion  cea.se  ; 

In  still  small  accents  whisp’ring  from  the  ground, 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

In  Gray  s  “  Odes,”  by  the  way,  noble  though  they  be,  there  is 
not  a  little  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  jargon  of  poe¬ 
try, —  a  jargon  that  was  not  only  admissible  but  even 
appreciated  when  Gray  wrote.  In  these  “  Odes,”  for  instance, 
a  cat  is  called  a  “h.apless  nymph,”  and  a  boy  trundling  a 
hoop  is  said  “  to  chase  the  rolling  circle’s  speed ;  ”  and 
these  are  but  ordinary  exantples  of  the  artificial  style  of 
conqiosition  in  which  Gray  sometimes  indidged.  Tliere  is, 
perhaps,  less  of  it  in  Collins,  who,  in  two  of  the  loveliest  of 
his  lyrics, — the  “  Ode  to  the  Brave,”  and  the  “  Ode  to  Even¬ 
ing,”  —  is  wholly  free  from  this  vice.  P(X)r  Collins  died  in  a 
madhouse  in  1756,  just  a  year  before  his  con  tern  jwrary, 
John  Dyer,  published  “  The  Fleece,”  a  pix-m  which,  as  the 
title  implies,  is  spc*cifically  rural  in  character.  It  is  a  (piecr 
medley,  for  the  writer  not  only  aims  at  poetical  description, 
but  endeavors  also  in  heavy  blank  verse  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  ojXT.itions, 
which  no  man,  however  highly  endowed,  could  treat  poeti¬ 
cally.  The  poem  exhibits  more  of  knowledge  than  of 
fancy,  more  of  invention  than  imagination;  but  Dyer’s 
“  Grongar  Hill  ”  and  his  “  Country  Walk  ”  are  marked  by 
an  airiness  of  versification  and  a  vividness  of  description 
which  remind  us  of  'Thomas  Warton.  Both  AV'arfon  and 
Dyer  caught  their  best  notes  from  “L’ Allegro”  and  “II  Pen¬ 
seroso;  ”  and  Dyer,  although  he  cannot  flood  his  landscape 
with  poetic  light,  has,  at  least,  the  power  of  bringing  its 
separate  features  clearly  before  the  eye. 

With  two  signal  exceptions,  the  poetry  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  bears  few  marks  of  high  insjiiration  or  of 
any  special  intercourse  with  nature.  Then  Dr.  Johnson 
proiluced  his  “  London,”  and  “  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,” 
—  weighty  poems,  both  of  them,  but  more  remarkable  for" 
manly  thought  than  for  poetical  imagination.  Then  Hay- 
ley  sung  his  platitudes,  and  Darwin  his  “Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,”  and  Bloomfield,  a  small  rural  inx-t,  chirped  feebly  of 
the  country,  and  Churchill  (“  the  great  Churcnill,”  Cowper 
called  him)  wrote  his  scurrilous  satires,  and  Goldsmith  (of 
whom  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently),  whose 
exquisite  felicity  of  style  has  secured  to  him  a  permanent 
place  in  literature,  produced  two  beautiful  pocims,  one  of 
which  deserves  notice  for  its  sweet  pastoral  passages.  'Then 
Falconer,  who  was  destined  to  perish  at  sea,  published 
“  'The  Shipwreck,”  and  Grainger  “  'The  Sugar-cane,”  and 


Armstron",  according  to  ChurdiiU’s  verdict,  “  taking  leave 
of  sense,”  read  in  verse  — 

Musty  lectures  on  “  Benevolence,” 

and  Kit  Smart,  the  mad  poet,  whose  dislike  of  clean  linen 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who,  before  his  conBne- 
ment  in  a  madhouse,  used  to  walk  tor  exercise  to  the  ale¬ 
house,  but  was  carried  back  again,  published  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  odes,  which  his  biographer  mistook  for  fine  jioeins. 
Smart  also  produced  a  Georgic  called  “  The  Hop  Garden,” 
composed  in  an  artificial,  pretentious  style,  which  may, 
however,  have  done  some  service  as  showing  how  rural 
poetry  ought  not  to  be  written.  Imagine  a  man  delilierately 
writing  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse,  the  average  quality  of 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage :  — 

Select  the  choicest  hop  t’insert 
Fresh  in  the  opening  glebe.  Say,  then,  niy  Muse, 

Its  various  kinds  ;  and  from  the  etfete  and  vile 
The  eligible  separate  with  care. 

The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 
The  Master-hop  yclep’d.  Nature  to  him 
Has  given  a  stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold 
Or  Phoebus ;  ev’n  in  youth  his  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indefinitely  vigorous.  The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross, 

Significantly  styled  the  Friar.  The  last 
Is  called  the  Savage,  who  in  every  wood 
And  every  hedge  unintroduced  intrudes. 

When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates. 

Easy  is  the  election. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  it  his  painful  task  to  turn  over 
such  lumber,  can  imagine  what  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish  is 
to  be  found  in  the  closely-printed  volumes  which  are  said 
upon  tlieir  title-pages  to  contain  the  works  of  the  British 
poets.  Of  rural  poetry,  —  which,  if  the  bull  may  be  excused, 
IS  not  poetry,  —  the  last  century  produced  a  load  large 
enough,  if  a  man  were  doomed  to  read  it  all,  to  make  him 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  verse.  Pastorals,  Bucolics, 
Geoivics,  follow  one  another  in  dreary  succession  and  in 
the  mtile  effort  of  bad  rhymesters  to  imitate  good  poets. 
Nature,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  subject  of  the  verse, 
is  left  out  of  it  altogether.  Tlie  latter  half  of  the  century 
displays  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  preceding  half  the  vices 
of  these  arid  versifiers,  but  it  produced,  also,  a  Cowjier  and 
a  Burns,  two  PJ^ts  who,  in  conjunction  with,  but  in  a  larger 
degree  than  lliomson,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a 
new  era  in  English  poetry. 

“  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images  has  Goldsmith 
in  his  ‘  Deserted  Village  1  ’  ”  said  Burke.  “  Tliey  beat  all ; 
Potie,  and  Philips,  and  Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion.” 
Goldsmith’s  pastoral  images  are  pretty,  and  they  are  true, 
—  indeed,  fitter  epithets  could  not  be  applied  to  them. 
We  may  also  reauily  admit  that  they  beat  Pone,  who  was 
the  poet  of  society,  and  knew  little  of  nature.  Neither  is  it 
miicn  to  say  that  they  beat  Philips,  too,  —  “  namby-pamby  ” 
Philips,  whose  pastorals  were  ridiculed  so  cleverly  by  Pope 
in  the  “  Guardian  ;  ”  but  to  compare  Goldsmith’s  rival  pic¬ 
tures  with  die  broad  and  splendhl  landscape  of  Spenser,  is 
to  confound  things  th.at  essentially  differ,  unless,  indeed, 
Burke  had  the  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ”  in  mind,  and  not 
the  “  Faerie  Queene.” 

Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village”  was  published  in  1770, 
the  year  in  which  Wordsworth  was  born ;  Cowper’s  “  Task  ” 
ap[)eaivd  in  1785,  and  the  influence  of  that  poem  on  our 
poetical  literature  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Mr. 
Lowell,  whose  critical  judgment  is  almost  always  sound,  has 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  Cowper  is  still  the  best  of  our 
descriptive  poets  for  every-day  wear,”  and  in  these  words 
he  does  justice  to  his  homely  and  sterling  qualities.  Cow¬ 
per  frequently  takes  false  views  of  politics  and  society :  he 
nas  strong  prejudices,  great  weaknesses,  and  for  some  of  his 
mistakes  we  can  only  find  an  excuse  in  the  malady  that 
consumed  him  :  but  in  his  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  he 
is  always  sympathetic,  always  veracious,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  credit  uis  assertion,  that  he  took  nothing  at  second- 
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hand.  A  critic  has  said  recently,  “  It  is  utterly  idle  to 
contend  that  Cowper  came  within  leagues  of  Pope  as  a 
poet ;  ”  but,  in  spite  of  this  decision,  it  is  a  question  that 
from  one  point  of  view  may  be  not  unreasonably  di.>icu8ie(l. 
The  influence  of  poets  upon  poets  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  proof  of  tlieir  genius.  Spenser’s  power  over  his 
successors  has  been  well-nigh  limitless,  and  it  may  be  safelv 
said  that  the  poetical  sway  of  Cowper  has  not  only  been 
more  beneficial,  but  also  more  extended  than  that  of  Pope, 
whose  school,  as  Southey  remarked,  has  produced  no  poet 
Moreover,  the  genius  of  these  poets  lies  in  such  different 
ilirections  that  they  cannot  fairly  be  compared.  Cowper 
hail  not  the  delicate  fancy  displayed  by  Pope  in  the  “  Rape 
of  the  Lock,”  nor  had  he  the  trenchant  wit  which  entitle? 
Pope  to  be  ranked  as  our  greatest  satirist  in  verse ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  rare  gifts  scarcely  known  to  hL« 
predecessor,  a  pathos  surpassingly  tender,  a  humor  of  which 
Pope  had  no  trace,  and,  above  all,  the  poet’s  gift,  yet  a  rift 
denied  to  Pope,  of  describing  and  inteqireting  nature.  ' 
Of  Crabbe,  who  followed  Cowper,  and  who  holds  a  dis¬ 
tinct  position  among  our  descriptive  poets,  it  has  been  well 
said  that  he  handles  life  so  as  to  take  the  bloom  oft  it. 
His  descriptions  of  scenery,  like  his  descriptions  of  charac¬ 
ter,  are  wonderfully  truthful,  but,  having  no  sen.se  of  lieautv 
he  sees  little  that  is  not  repulsive  in  either.  Like  Cowper, 
he  is  a  matter-of-fact  poet,  but  Cowper’s  humor  saved  him 
from  the  pit-falls  into  which  Crabbe  sometimes  stumbled. 
Moreover,  Cowper  loved  the  scenery  he  described  so  accu¬ 
rately  ;  Crabbe,  with  equal  accuracy,  is  wanting  in  the  love 
and  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  poet  of  “  The  Task." 
Crablie  did  not  die  until  1832,  but  he  must  be  numbered 
with  Cowper  among  the  jioets  of  the  last  century ;  for,  al¬ 
though  his  “  Borough  ’’appeared  in  1810,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  “Tlie  Village,”  he  had  no  share  in  the 
great  poetical  revolution  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century. 

It  was  a  wonderful  period  in  English  literature,  and  if  it 
lacked  some  qualities  of  sterling  value,  it  gave  us  much  of 
which  the  eighteenth  century  was  comparatively  barren- 
splendor  of  imagination,  a  passionate  force  which  impartel 
new  life  to  language,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  that  pro¬ 
duced  as  profound  an  influence  in  poetry  as  Turner  excr 
cised  in  plastic  art,  a  width  and  freedom  of  range  that 
would  have  dismayed  the  correct  poetasters  who  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Pope. 

The  great  poets  of  the  age  lived  in  the  eye  of  Nature. 
Wonlsworth,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  studied  his  art  out 
of  doors.  “  Nine-tenths  of  my  verses,”  he  said,  “  have  been 
murmureil  in  tlie  open  air.”  Scott’s  poetry,  like  his  prose, 
carries  with  it  the  scent  of  the  heather.  No  one  ever  en¬ 
joyed  scenery  more,  and  few  have  described  it  with  more 
accuracy  and  brightness  of  color.  Coleridge,  when  he  wrote 
his  loveliest  verse,  was  a  country-liver.  Shelley,  who  caught 
with  unerring  precision  every  aspect  of  nature,  was  a  wan¬ 
derer  through  the  best  jxirtion  of  his  brief  life,  and  found 
his  grave  at  last  in  the  ocean  that  he  loved  so  well.  Keats, 
London  born  and  bred,  adored  Nature  as  a  lover  worships 
his  mistress,  and  sings  of  her  as  though  he  had  been  cra¬ 
dled  on  her  bosom ;  and  Byron  found  his  chief  joy  and  hL< 
noblest  inspiration  from  intercourse  with  the  mighty  mother. 
The  spirit  awakened  by  these  illustrious  men  has  Iteen  at 
work  ever  since,  and  the  poets  of  our  own  day  are  remark¬ 
able  beyond  all,  save  the  greatest  poets  that  have  preceded 
them,  for  a  profound  study  of  nature.  It  is  not  to  men  who 
are  essentially  rural  poets  that  we  must  look  for  the  best 
rural  poetry  ;  not  to  a  Clare,  truthful  as  his  descriptions  are, 
so  much  as  to  a  Wordsworth ;  not  to  a  Barnes,  though  his 
“  Poems  of  Rural  Life  ”  display  a  freshness  of  thought  and  i 
fidelity  of  description  worthy  of  high  praise,  so  much  as  to 
a  Mrs.  Browning  or  a  Mr,  Tennyson.  A  great  master  of 
the  greatest  of  all  arts  deals  in  the  first  place  with  human 
emotion,  and  to  this  his  affection  for  nature  must  ever  be 
subordinate.  The  scenery  he  sees  around  him  suggests 
thoughts  and  gives  a  rich  coloring  to  language,  but  to  de 
scrilw  it  can  never  be  his  highest  object,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  single  aim  of  the  artist  to  be  a  superb  colorist.  ord^ 
worth  never  forgets  man  in  his  intercourse  with  Nature,  and, 
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indeed,  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  most  exquisite  descrip¬ 
tions  consists  in  the  way  in  which  he  blends  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and  hues  of 
nnture.  Always  with  him  there  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  — 

Some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  hetwccn 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

And  even  when,  in  the  ardor  of  his  love,  he  prefers  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  from  natural  objects  to  that  derived 
from  books,  it  is  because  it  will  best  teach  him  about  man, 
the  highest  study  of  the  poet. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

It  is  searceljr  needful  to  point  out  how  the  same  feeling 
pervades  the  idyllic  poetry  of  Mr.  Tenny.son.  In  some  of 
those  almost  faultless  poems  which,  like  Wordsworth’s 
“  Brothers,”  m^,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 
pastorals,  —  “  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  “  The  Miller’s 
Daughter,”  and  “  The  Brook,”  for  example,  —  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  how  closely  linked  is  the  human  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  with  nature ;  how  the  one  love  blends  with 
and  purifies  the  other.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  rural 
icture  than  the  following  ?  Yet,  lovely  as  it  is,  as  a  simple 
escription,  its  beauty  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold  when  we 
remember  how  this  outward  joy  and  serenity  is  in  hiirmony 
with  the  exultant  bliss  of  the  lover  on  that  bright  May 
morning :  — 

The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 

And  where  the  hedge-row  cuts  the  path-way,  sh^, 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  field. 

And  lowing  to  his  fellows.  From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves ; 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.  To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 

The  mellow  ouzel  fiuted  in  the  elm ; 

The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Both  Wonlsworth  and  Tennyson  are  able  by  a  line,  almost 
by  a  word,  to  transport  the  city  dweller  into  the  open 
country,  so  that  he  hears  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  music  of 
birds  and  streams,  scents  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  sees 
with  the  “inward  eye”  the  forest  glade  and  mountain 
valley.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  these  poets,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed,  taken  possession  of  nature,  that  a 
lover  of  her  and  of  them  finds  himself  continually  haunted 
by  their  music,  or  using  their  words,  as  he  loiters  leisurely 
through  the  country. 

If  he  sees  a  row  of  pigeons  deep  in  contemplation  upon  a 
cottage  roof,  he  remembers  how  these  birds  have  been 
desenbed  as  “  sunning  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch ;  ” 
in  the  solitude  of  forests  he  recalls  Wordsworth’s  injunc¬ 
tion  to  touch  with  gentle  hand,  “  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
woods ;  ”  the  shrill  crowing  of  the  cock,  returned  as  it  so 
often  is  from  adjoining  farmsteads,  suggests  the  couplet, — 

On  tiptoe  rear’d  he  strains  his  clarion  throat. 
Threatened  by  faintly  answering  farms  remote. 

A  stream  that  moves  quietly  along,  “  glideth  at  his  own 
sweet  will ;  ”  wayside  flowers,  the  daisy,  the  celandine,  or  the 
primrose,  have  each  an  appropriate  line  of  commemoration, 
which  the  sight  of  them  brings  back  to  the  memory  ;  and 
who  is  there  that,  while  listening  to  the  sounds  heard  upon 
t  warm  day  of  summer  in  a  lovely  English  park,  has  not 
echoed  Mr.  Tennyson’s  most  musical  couplet, — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees  1 

If  Keats  had  lived  out  a  full  life,  instead  of  gaining  in 
«*rly  manhood  “  a  grave  among  the  eternal,”  it  is  probable 


that  so  dear  a  lover  of  nature  would  have  enriched  our 
poetical  literature  with  rural  imagerj^  to  as  large  an  extent 
as  Wonlsworth  or  Tennyson.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume 
he  has  left  behind  him  is  brimful  to  overflowing  of  glorious 
poetry,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  Mrs.  Browning  had 
more  leisure  to  complete  ner  life’s  work,  and  in  some 
respects  the  result  is  more  satisfactory.  She,  like  Keats, 
was  a  poet  to  the  heart’s  core,  and  read  love  and  politics 
and  all  great  social  questions  in  the  light  of  a  noble  imagi¬ 
nation.  Like  Keats,  too,  she  knew  much  of  nature,  and 
her  rural  pictures  are  as  faithful  and  accurate  as  if,  like  poor 
Clare,  it  had  formed  the  one  sum  of  her  genius  to  “  babble 
of  green  fields.”  It  is  impossible,  in  treating,  of  necessity 
very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  a  large  topic  like  English 
Rural  Poetry,  to  do  more  than  hint  at  subjects  which  might 
fairly  demand  a  volume  for  their  consideration.  This 
much,  perhaps,  we  have  made  clear,  that  the  love  of  rural 
beauty  and  the  knowledge  of  rural  life  have  been  most 
largely  displayed  by  our  poets  within  the  present  century ; 
that  it  is  not  to  the  poets  who  have  confined  their  attention 
to  rural  objects  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  finest 
examples  of  rural  poetry;  and  that  the  artificial  verse 
known  under  the  name  of  pastoral  was  the  result  of  a 
false  conception,  which  the  poets  of  this  country  have  re¬ 
placed  by  a  true  one.  Goethe  in  his  “  Hermann  and  Doro¬ 
thea  ”  had  shown  how  possible  it  was  for  a  great  poet  to 
write  a  great  pastoral  poem.  Wordsworth,  in  “The 
Brothers  ’’already  mentioned,  in  “Michael,”  in  the  “Wag¬ 
oner,”  in  the  “  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,”  and  other  poems  of 
simiLor  character,  has  shown  also  that  pastorals  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  which  shall  be  wholly  free  from  “  the  childish  prattle- 
ment,”  as  Cowper  termed  it,  of  these  compositions,  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  Shenstone,  Cunningham,  and  other  rhymesters. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  while  maintaining  an  entirely  original  treat¬ 
ment,  has  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  so  successfully  that 
it  is  probable  he  is  better  known  to  some  readers  as  the 
author  of  the  poems  we  have  already  mentioned  than  as  the 
poet  of  “In  Memoriam,”  of  “Morte  d’ Arthur,”  and  of 
“  (Enone.”  We  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the  rural  poe¬ 
try  of  other  living  poets;  but  did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  point  out  how  accurately  and  affectionately  the 
simpler  aspects  of  nature  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  (note  particularly  his  “  Scholar  Gipsy,”  with 
its  lovely  glimpses  of  Oxford  scenery)  ;  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
whose  s{>ecial  gift  it  is  to  depict,  as  in  “  Willie  Baird  ”  and 
“  Poet  Andrew,”  the  scenes  and  passions  of  rural  life ;  by 
Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  whose  charm  as  a  versifier  lies  wholly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  her  idyllic  pieces ;  and  by  other  poets, 
who  maintain  more  or  less  worthily  the  honor  of  English 
poetry.  “  The  English  Muse,”  says  Mr.  Emerson,  “  loves  the 
farm-yard,  the  lane,  and  market.  She  says  with  De  Stael, 
‘  I  tramp  in  the  mire  with  wooden  shoes  whenever  they 
would  force  me  into  the  clouds.”  The  assertion  is  curi¬ 
ously  one-sided:  for  the  poets  of  this  country  —  witness 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  — 
are  distinguished  beyond  all  others  of  the  modem  world  for 
splendor  of  imagination ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  with 
truth  that,  while  exercising  the  poet’s  highest  faculty,  they 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  common  ways  of  men  and  of  what 
we  in  our  ignorance  are  accustomed  to  call  the  common 
objects  of  natiu«.  They  — 

Soar,  but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  ^points  of  heaven  and  home. 


FRENCH  PEDLERS. 

Those  who  judge  things  superficially  will  say  that  a 
dler  is  a  pedler  and  nothing  else ;  but  the  man  who  looks 
yond  the  surface  knows  that  the  pedler  is  a  great  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  rural  population,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of 
interest.  In  France  tney  call  the  man  “  colporteur;  ”  he  is 
subject  to  regulations,  and  walks  in  fear  of  the  gendarmerie. 
“Who  has  not  met  him  on  a  winter  afternoon  —  him  and  an 
attendant  boy  with  a  pack  —  trudging  along  one  of  those 
desperately  straight  departmental  roads  that  seem  to  have 
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been  traced  on  purpose  to  disprove  the  proverb  about  every 
lane  having  a  turning  ?  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  blouse, 
girt  closely  to  him  by  a  broad  belt  full  of  sheaths  and  com¬ 
partments  like  a  Circassian  brigand’s.  There  is  cutlery  in 
this  belt,  and  shagreen  holsters  with  briar-root  pipes.  Be¬ 
hind  his  waist  the  colporteur  wears  a  thing  that  looks  like 
a  c.artridge-box,  and  often  is  one ;  it  is  full  of  scent-bottles : 
on  his  shoulders  rests  a  knapsack,  replete  with  books  and 
tracts  that  form  his  ambulating  library ;  from  either  of  his 
hands  dangles  a  bundle  generally  stocked  with  crockery,  so 
that  if  the,  jtedler  has  a  boy  to  totter  along  with  his  pack 
instead  of  bearing  it  himself  it  is  not  from  laziness.  Tnere 
is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  enshrouding  the 
relations  between  the  pedler  and  his  boy.  The  youth  is 
not  his  acknowledged  son;  public  inquisitiveness  inclines 
to  the  lielief  that  the  pedler  found  him  in  a  ditch,  and 
took  him  in  “  out  of  charity  ”  —  though  what  charity  there 
can  be  in  forcing  upon  a  growing  lad  the  weight  of  a  full- 
sized  mule  is  one  of  those  problems  which  pass  under¬ 
standing.  Tlie  probable  truth  is  that  the  buy  was  bought 
with  money  of  his  parents,  just  like  any  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  that  his  master  prides  himself  upon  making  of 
him  a  model  pedler  like  himself,  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.  Meanwhile,  the  boy,  compelled  to 
taciturnity  by  the  head-downward  nature  of  his  functions, 
takes  life  as  easily  as  he  can.  When  he  has  walked  enough, 
according  to  his  notions,  he  halts  without  asking  leave,  and 
shunts  his  pack  on  to  one  of  those  indigo  mile-stones,  or 
rather  mile-irons,  for  in  France  they  are  made  of  iron, 
which  tell  one  the  road  in  white  letters ;  and  the  pedler, 
submitting  patiently  to  these  interruptions,  enlivens  the 
repose  by  practical  counsels  destined  to  bring  up  the  boy 
in  the  way  he  should  go.  Kindly  he  te:iches  him  how  in 
selling  sham  jewelry  one  should  rub  the  setting  with  one’s 
sleeve  and  hold  u[>  the  stone  in  a  ray  of  light,  not  with  the 
glare  of  the  whole  window  on  it;  how  every  prudent  peiller 
carries  about  with  him  a  bottle  of  genuine  scent  in  order 
to  perfume  the  village  girls’  handkerchiefs,  so  that  they 
may  come  back  by  and  by  and  purchase  bottles  out  of  the 
cartridge-box  which  are  not  genuine ;  how,  again,  it  behooves 
the  man  of  sense  to  wrap  his  inferior  textures  in  pieces  of 
good  (juality,  so  that  when  the  pack  is  opened  these  goo<l 
pieces  may  be  banded  up  as  samples,  and  entice  even  the 
cautious  into  buying  more  of  the  stuff  than  they  want  —  all 
those  charming  hints,  in  short,  which  . lend  an  impetus  to 
trade  and  form  the  decalogue  of  the  business  man.  'Then 
the  pedler  teaches  the  boy  songs ;  for  life  is  not  made  up 
of  buying  and  sidling,  and  when  bad  scent  has  been  palmed 
off  u|)on  one,  bad  calico  upon  a  second,  and  bad  pinchbeck 
u|)on  a  thinl,  what  more  proper  than  that  the  honest  ven¬ 
dor  should  sit  down  with  tlie  customers  he  has  fleeced,  and 
troll  them  meloilies  to  gladden  their  hearts  withal  ?  ^  as 

soon  as  the  boy  has  rested  enough,  and  the  pair  have  re¬ 
sumed  their  march,  “  Listen  to  me,”  says  the  pedler,  giving 
his  shoulders  a  hitch  to  make  the  knapsack  sit  lighter; 
“  yesterday  I  taught  you  ‘  Les  Trois  Canards  ’  —  sunw  by 
whom  ?  ”  “  Mam’selle  Theri'sa,”  sniffles  the  boy.  “Yes, 
that’s  it  —  by  Mam’selle  TTiercsa;  now  pay  attention,  and 
I’ll  sing  you  another;”  and  considerately  attuning  hisvoije 
to  the  lad’s  com(>rehension,  as  if  he  were  teaching  a  promis¬ 
ing  blackbird,  the  ^ood  pedler  warbles  the  last  new  thing 
fnun  Paris,  “  Miiselons,  muselons,”  from  “  Boule  de  Neigc,” 
or  “  Quel  Gouvernement !  ”  from  “  Le  Roi  Carotte,”  lyrics 
that  will  light  up  many  a  peaceful  rustic  hearth  this  sloppy 
winter.  In  this  way  is  the  burden  of  the  journey  alli!- 
viated ;  kilometre  succeeds  to  kilometre,  mile-post  to  mile¬ 
post  ;  the  everlasting  road  reveals  a  turn  at  length,  and  a 
village  is  reached. 

Here  the  arrival  of  the  {-(cdler  does  not  come  unawares  ; 
it  has  been  signalled  this  half-hour  or  more.  From  the  crest 
of  a  hillock,  where  he  was  doing  nothing  under  pretence 
of  minding  pigs,  young  Pierre  the  ne’er^o-weel  has  per¬ 
ceived  the  pedler,  and  scampered  down  to  the  village  with 
the  news  as  fast  as  his  tattered  legs  could  carry  him.  The 
pedler’s  advent  is  an  event  to  young  Pierre,  who  got  a  top 
for  nothing  last  time  his  friend  visited  the  district ;  and  so 
it  is  to  the  other  villagers,  who  are  soon  on  their  door-steps 


clattering  like  excited  poultry.  All  this  is  due  to  the  ped¬ 
ler’s  eoming  but  once  in  three  months,  like  (jinrtcr-daT. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  other  and  inferior  pedlers  will 
put  in  an  appearance  between  the  intervals  of  his  periodical 
rounds,  but  these  are  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  cominimitv 
if  you  are  to  be  cheated,  it  tends  greatly  to  happiness  to 
be  always  cheated  by  the  same  pedler.  Not  the  least  ex¬ 
cited  persons  in  the  village  are  the  five  gendarmes  at  the 
police-station.  To  be  five  gendarmes  in  one  village  is 
anomalous  enough ;  but  to  be  five  gendarmes  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  is  the  climax  of  irony  —  yet  this  is  pretty 
much  what  the  gendarmes’  work  amotmts  to  in  the  majority 
of  rural  cantons.  So  at  the  first  mention  of  the  peiiler’s 
name  every  one  of  the  five  is  up  and  stirring,  oaldrics 
are  adjusted,  cocked  hats  are  donned,  swords  are  buckled 
on.  If  the  pedler  were  a  man  of  imagination,  he  niiirht 
fancy  this  was  a  guard  of  honor  turned  out  to  do  him  hom¬ 
age.  But  he  knows  l)etter.  All  that  the  gendarmes  want 
is  to  see  his  “  ptipiers  ”  (license  and  passjxirt)  ;  not  that 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  all  right,  but  asking 
for  his  papers  will  be  an  excuse  for  overhauling  his  pack, 
and  overhauling  his  pack  will  give  them  at  least  a  twenty- 
minutes’  chat  with  him,  at  the  most  moderate  computatioa 
This,  now,  is  the  time  to  see  the  pedler.  Muddy  and 
cheerful,  he  strides  by  the  first  house  of  the  village, 
lifts  his  hat  with  a  breezy  “  Good-<lay,  mesdames,”  in 
answer  to  the  cackling  chorus  of  “  Bonjour,  YI.  Triehesou," 
and  slants  straight  up  to  the  police-station  with  the  instinct 
of  habit.  In  another  five  minutes  his  p.aper8  have  l)een  in¬ 
spected  and  found  in  order  (it  would  be  strange  if  they  had 
not,  considering  they  are  examined  ten  times  in  a  day),  and 
the  stored  wealth  of  pack,  crockery  bundles,  and  cartridge- 
box  litter  the  flooring.  AVhat  a  show  !  Half  the  village 
children,  hoisted  on  each  others’  shoulders,  are  gazing  with 
eyes  intent  through  the  window ;  one  or  two  village  girls, 
on  affable  terms  with  the  gendannerie,  are  standing  timidly 
in  the  doorw.ay  only  waiting  for  the  word  to  walk  in.  This 
is  the  moment  for  try-ing  some  perfume.  With  a  furtive 
movement  the  peiller  unst-rews  the  top  of  one  of  those 
flexible  scent-squirts  in  which  schoolboys  deliirht,  and  whish 
in  the  midst  of  the  sque.aking  group  goes  a  fragrant  jet  of 
“  new-mown  hay.”  There  is  screaming,  laughing,  loud  guf¬ 
fawing  on  the  part  of  the  gendarmerie,  but  from  that  min¬ 
ute  the  ice  is  broken.  Even  the  “  brigadier  ”  (corporal) 
deigns  to  smiles,  and  is  not  averse  to  accepting  a  two-sou 
cigar  which  the  pedler  offers  him.  Maitre  Kougetrogne,  the 
innkeeper  from  over  the  way,  thrusts  his  shining  face  through 
the  door,  and  asks  if  there  is  any  drink  wanted.  “  Yes,” 
cries  the  pedler  generouslv,  “  I  stand  treat  all  round ;  fetch 
us  a  jug  of  your  b^st.”  I'his  piece  of  m.agnaniniity  brings 
the  gCMxl  understanding  to  a  crisis.  Tlie  corporal  with  an 
indulgent  nod,  says,  “  Y’'ou  need  not  unpack  any  more  of 
your  things  unless  you  please,  M.  Triehesou;”  the  second 
gendarme  offers  him  a  seat,  the  third  volunteers  to  hang  his 
hat  up,  the  fourth  ventures  u])on  the  ob-servation  that  it  is  a 
cold  day.  But  the  pedler,  who  is  scrupulously  desirous  — 
honest  pedler  1 — of  proving  that  there  is  nothing  wroi^ 
about  him,  that  he  fears  the  inspection  of  no  one,  tliat  he  is 
a  man  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  so  on,  exclaims,  “  Oh, 
but  you  have  not  yet  looked  at  my  books,  M.  le  brigadier,'’ 
and  so  saying  unliuckles  his  kna{>.sack.  Tlie  brigadier  gives 
a  slight  start,  takes  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  draws 
nearer ;  he  had  forgotten  the  books.  However,  these,  of 
course,  prove  to  be  in  good  order  like  every  thing  el^ 
Tliere  is  a  Commission  clu  Colportage  which  sits  in  Paris, 
and  examines  every  book  that  is  published,  with  a  view  to 
granting  or  refusing  it  the  official  stamp.  If  unstampc^l  the 
book  may  be  sold  bv  booksellers,  but  not  retailed  at  railway 
stalls  nor  hawked  about  the  country.  Men  like  M.  Triche- 
sou  are  too  good  citizens  to  disobey  the  Government.  From 
out  the  knapsack  come  speeches  by  M.  Tliiers  (the  sale  of 
these  is  sure,  for  village  mayors  buy  them  from  fear  ofbeing 
thought  oppositionists)  ;  Speeches  by  M.  Jules  Simon  (sale 
equally  ready  among  schoolmasters) ;  books  of  fortune-tell¬ 
ing  ;  almanacks  by  “  Mathieu  Laensberg  ”  and  “  Mathien 
de  la  Drome,”  which  predict,  the  one  rain  all  the  year 
round,  the  other  sunshine ;  serials  of  cheap  sensation  sto¬ 
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lies,  to  make  the  evenings  of  the  village  literati  pleasant ; 
yards  upon  yards  of  comic  songs ;  and,  last  though  not  least 
m  request,  a  little  pamphlet  which  has  been  going  the  round 
of  France  these  twelve  months,  under  the  title  of  “  Orgies 
de  la  fauiille  Bonaparte.”  The  brigadier,  who  has  not  yet 
rot  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  Eiiij)eror  is  still  at 
die  Tuileries,  frowns  at  this.  But  M.  Trichesou  humbly 
ihows  him  the  coljwrtage  stamps,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  say ;  if  the  Kepubliean  Government  chooses  to  encourage 
trritiugs  of  this  sort,  it  is  no  business  of  his. 

Of  a  sudden  the  doorway  is  darkened  ;  one  or  two  boys 

a  aside ;  the  brigadier  looks  up,  and  off  go  the  five  hats 
e  gendarmerie  like  a  single  head-covering.  It  is  M. 
Parbouillaud,  the  mayor.  Fixing  a  stern  eye  on  the  pedler, 
he  says,  “  51.  Trichesou,  I  want  you ;  ”  and  5l.  Trichesou  rises 
from  his  seat,  looking  extremely  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
bolus.  Now  what  can  M.  Parbouillaud  be  wanting  to  say 
to  M.  Trichesou  ?  Out  into  the  street  he  takes  him,  and 
then  into  a  corner;  “M.  Trichesou,”  exclaims  he,  with 
thunder  on  Ids  brow,  “  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  com- 
dain  of !  ”  and  with  fists  half-i-lenched  he  thrusts  under  M. 
Trichcsou’s  nose  a  few  works  of  a  kind  not  necessary  to  par¬ 
ticularize.  “  These  are  the  books  you  pedlersget  selling  to 
Tillage  girls  and  lads  when  their  parents’  backs  are  turned,” 
mutters  he  fiercely ;  “  see,  here  are  five  of  them ;  after  every 
pedkr’s  round  they  are  discovered  by  the  dozen  in  the 
fiirm-houses,  and  the  fathers  come  to  me  and  comjilain. 
These  were  found  after  your  last  visit.  WTiat  have  you  to 
jay?”  51.  Trichesou  has  a  great  deal  to  say.  lie  wrings 
his  hands,  he  protests  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  afi'air.  He  is  an  honest  man ;  noboiU'  ever  heard 
of  his  owing  a  centime ;  he  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  when 
he  has  time ;  in  a  word,  he  offers  to  let  M.  le  Maire  inspect 
all  his  belongings  —  all  except  his  own  private  pockets,  to 
which  he  makes  no  allusion,  and  of  which  the  mayor,  not 
being  sharp,  neglects  to  think.  Tlie  result  is  that  the 
mayor  is  shaken  ;  after  all,  he  has  no  proof  positive ;  be¬ 
sides  which  51.  Trichesou’s  face  is  almost  violent  in  swearing 
his  innocence  —  a  thing  that  speaks  in  his  favor.  “  Then  I 
jupposc  it  must  be  the  otlier  pedlers,”  murmurs  the  mayor, 
relenting.  “  Yes,  yes,  the  other  jiedlers,”  assents  M.  Triche- 
lou  vehemently ;  and  as  he  fancies  he  can  detect  a  linger- 
ingof  doubt  in  the  municipal  officer’s  countenance,  he  rushes 
buk  to  the  police-station,  picks  up  a  speech  of  51.  Tldera, 
one  of  M.  himon,  two  almanacs,  an  india-rubber  tobacco 
pouch,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bonaparte  pamjihlet,  and  with  all 
these  gifts  rushes  back  to  the  mayor.  “  M.  le  5Iaire,”  ^  s 
he,  “pray  accept  these  as  tokens  of  my  respect.”  The 
mayor  is  toueheil ;  he  had  been  wanting  a  tobacco  pouch. 
M.  Trichesou  adds  six  twol-penny  cig.ars ;  the  mayor  is  con¬ 
vinced.  51.  Trichesou  extends  his  right  hand  and  grasps  that 
of  the  mayor  warmly.  51.  Parbouillaud  goes  away  with  the 
certainty  that  this  51.  Trichesou  has  been  wrongly  suspect¬ 
ed,  and  the  real  culprits  must  be,  as  he  just  guessed,  “  the 
other  pedlers.”  Notwithstanding  which  some  ten  days 
later  a  procession  of  farmers  will  m  pretty  sure  to  come  to 
him  as  bcibre,  and  say,  “  Look,  51.  le  5Iaire;  we  have  found 
these  in  oiir  boys’  anil  girls’  hands ;  ”  whereat  51.  Parbouil¬ 
laud,  unalile  to  know  wnat  to  make  of  it,  will  blurt  out  that 
all  this  is  the  fault  of  teaching  country  chililren  to  read ; 
that  in  his  time  it  was  not  so ;  and  from  this  dissemination 
of  CMrujit  literature  by  roguish  pedlers  he  will  draw  a  great 
moral,  which  he  will  imjiress  in  elocjuent  terms  ujion  his 
hearers,  —  the  urgency  of  voting  against  the  Radicals  at 
the  next  election. 
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There  are  more  churches  than  one  which  bear  the  name 
of  that  saint  to  whom  the  primacy  is  accorded  by  a  consid- 
Ofable  numlier  of  Christians,  and  whose  successor  gives  the 
•poetolical  benediction  to  the  city  and  the  world  from  the 
pdlery  of  the  great  Roman  Basilica,  more  prominent  than 
ml  its  namesakes.  Yet,  though  n^  readers  will  naturally 
twi  their  thoughts  to  the  one  St.  Peter’s  when  the  title  of 
this  story  catches  their  eyes,  the  church  which  I  am  about  to 


describe  is  much  more  modest.  It  has  not,  and  never  had, 
anjr  architectural  pretensions ;  its  tower  is  rather  crooked  ; 
it  IS  surrounded  by  irregular  houses  in  a  back  street  of  the 
business  quarter  of  a  town ;  and  though  the  town  itself  is 
visited  every  year  by  crowds  of  tourists,  not  one  of  them 
turns  aside  to  look  at  a  church  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  guide-books.  The  hero  of  my  story,  who,  if  his  fiill 
titles  were  to  be  given  him,  might  be  addressed  by  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  as  Herr  Organist  and  5Iusical-director  Pemsel, 
would  be  painfully  embarrassed  if  any  one  associated  him 
and  his  functions  with  the  great  church  in  Rome.  5Iodest 
and  retiring  as  he  was,  it  had  taken  him  long  to  get  over  his 
fear  of  being  asked  to  take  part  in  the  grand  service  at  the 
Frauenkirche  when  Pojie  Pius  the  Sixth  said  mass. on  his 
way  through  5Iunich.  Tlie  mere  thought  of  playing  one  of 
the  organs  in  that  cathedral  while  a  pope  was  present  had 
unfitted  Herr  Pemsel  for  his  duties  during  the  better  part  of 
a  week ;  and  though  he  was  not  asked  to  jilay,  though  if  he 
had  been  asked  to  play  he  would  h.ave  played  well,  though 
if  he  had  not  played  well  the  full  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  orchestra  would  have  drowned  any  faults,  his 
nervousness  was  something  painful.  For  his  sake  it  is  well 
that  the  church  with  which  1  have  to  deal  is  nothing  more 
than  the  oldest  parish  church  in  5Iunich.  The  character  of 
the  building  harmonized  with  that  of  its  organist. 

Tlie  house  in  which  Herr  Pemsel  lived  had  some  advan¬ 
tages  of  situation  over  the  narrow  streets  of  the  inner  town. 
It  was  just  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  facing  the  city  wall, 
and  occupying  part  of  the  open  space  which  served  as  a  moat. 
Tlie  house  itseli  was  rather  low,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
palace ;  and  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  moat  to  a  door  in  the 
paiace  commanded  tlie  upper  windows.  But  this  bridge  was 
seldom  used,  and  the  windows  were  so  small  and  so  closely 
set  with  ivy  that  curious  gazers  wouhl  not  have  been  re¬ 
warded  for  their  trouble.  They  might  of  course  have  seen 
Herr  Pemsel’s  pretty  granddaughter  trip  uj)  the  wootlen 
staircase  which  was  on  the  outside  ;  but  tliat  was  only  the 
work  of  a  minute.  She  wr.s  to  be  seen  more  often  in  the 
little  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  When  her  grandfather 
was  giving  music-lessons  in  the  town,  or  was  putting  his  or¬ 
gan  right,  or  was  taking  the  conductor’s  jilace  at  some  fes¬ 
tive  gathering,  Titine  wotdd  be  in  and  out  amongst  the 
flower-beds,  weeding  or  trimming,  or  otherwise  useful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  too,  while  the  old  organi.'it  sat  at  the  quaint  in¬ 
strument  which  was  still  his  chief  resource,  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  replace  by  one  of  the  new  kind  called  “  piano¬ 
fortes  ”  and  then  coming  into  fashion,  Titine  would  con¬ 
stantly  drop  her  work  and  run  out  into  the  garden,  where 
she  would  be  heard  singing  for  a  few  minutes,  and  whence 
she  would  come  back  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  fresh  color. 
Then  her  gramlfather  would  look  round  at  her,  and  would 
catch  some  of  her  spirits,  and  the  keys  of  fhe  old  clavier 
would  seem  to  move  more  easily,  and  their  tone  would  be 
fuller.  Singularly  enough,  the  same  effect  was  sometimes 
proiluced  on  the  organ  in  St.  Peter’s.  Tliere  were  times 
when  it  went  so  stiffly  —  the  stops  did  not  work  properly, 
the  blower  seemed  to  be  careless,  and  nothing  was  right.  At 
those  times  Herr  Pemsel  would  lose  heart.  He  felt  then  that 
he  was  growing  too  old  for  his  work.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  must  either  resign  or  expect  to  be  dismissed.  He 
called  to  mind  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  music  seemed  a 
new  world  to  liim,  and  when  success  was  certain.  Then 
came  the  thoughts  of  loss  of  friends,  of  the  faithlessness  of 
atrons,  of  the  coldness  of  the  world,  of  his  great  grief,  of 
is  second  trial.  He  would  play  on  mechanically,  almost 
forgetting  the  notes,  finding  fresh  difficulties  in  every  pas¬ 
sage.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  voice  would  come  to  his 
ear —  a  sweet  young  girlish  voice,  ringing  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  choir.  As  he  looked  round  he  would  see  Titine, 
and  catch  her  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  tlie  gloom  would  be 
dispersed  in  a  moment.  The  organ  would  peal  forth  again 
with  all  its  power,  the  blower  would  exert  himself  more,  the 
old  glow  and  inspiration  would  come  back  to  the  player,  and 
the  people  in  church  would  admire  the  skilful  way  in  which 
the  accompaniment  had  been  allowed  to  languish  till  it 
broke  out  at  the  end  in  such  a  majestic  cadenoe. 

But  though  Titine’s  voice  had  this  effect  on  her  grand- 
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father,  and  though  the  well-known  accents  would  reach  his 
ear  through  a  variety  of  other  sounds,  she  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  systematic  training  as  might  have  made  her 
a  singer.  She  had  picked  up  much  from  what  he  taught  her 
at  odd  moments,  but  he  had  never  professed  to  teach  her 
music.  I  cannot  quite  tell  why  he  had  neglected  her  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  partly  owing  to  his  own  weariness  with  the 
lessons  he  had  to  give  to  others,  partly  to  a  sort  of  blind  for- 
etfulness.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  tliat  his  grand- 
aughter  had  a  voice  which  might  be  cultivated,  or  that  she 
might  have  inherited  his  tastes.  Music,  which  had  been 
his  idol  when  he  was  young,  was  now  alternately  a  drudgery 
and  an  opiate.  When  he  beat  time  for  some  noble,  or  what 
was  worse,  some  i)ort>en«  pupil,  he  too  often  lost  sight  of  tlie 
very  existence  of  tlie  piece  that  was  being  played,  and  only 
attended  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fingering.  If  you  had  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  new  piano-fortes,  he  would  perhaps  have 
said  that  they  were  mathematical  instruments  of  torture, 
though  to  have  had  one  of  them  at  home  would  have  made 
him  delirious  with  joy.  His  old-fashioned  clavier,  like  the 
organ  he  played  at  St.  Peter’s,  oilen  lulled  1dm  in  dreams 
of  ecstasy.  When  the  old  church  was  empty,  and  Herr 
Pemsel  was  preparing  for  next  Sunday’s  high  mass,  or  for  one 
of  those  festivals  which  were  kept  with  especial  solemnity, 
he  would  sit  down  and  let  his  fingers  roam  over  the  keys, 
striking  out  a  very  tangle  of  melodies.  Stray  passers-by 
would  slip  in  from  the  street,  and  stand  in  mute  wonder.  A 
crowd  would  sometimes  gather  round  the  door,  not  daring 
to  enter,  knowing  the  shyness  of  the  musician.  It  was  the 
same  at  home.  In  the  evenings  he  would  often  take  his 

(dace  at  his  clavier,  and,  while  his  granddaughter  sat  on  a 
ow  stool  at  his  side,  he  would  gradually  lose  himself  alto¬ 
gether.  'Those  were  pleasant  hours  for  Titine,  and  they 
were  profitable.  It  was  then  she  learned  all  her  grand¬ 
father  could  teach  her,  —  more  than  he  taught  others. 

The  instruction  given  was  certainly  of  the  most  indirect 
kind,  and  it  was  mixed  with  the  very  strangest  matter. 
Herr  PemseTs  tongue  would  be  loosened  by  the  effect  of 
his  playing,  and  he  would  talk  on  all  subjects.  Purely 
technical  directions  would  be  interspersed  with  the  legends 
which  abound  at  lllunieh,  and  personal  recollections  would 
recall  fragments  of  classical  composition.  At  one  time  the 
talk  would  turn  on  the  great  composer  of  the  age,  perhaps, 
Herr  Pemsel  said,  the  greatest  of  all  ages.  It  was  only 
some  fifteen  years  since  Mozart,  then  a  youth  eighteen 
years  old,  had  come  to  Munich  to  compose  an  opera  buffa 
for  the  Carnival.  Herr  Pemsel  had  seen  the  little  maestro, 
with  his  long  nose  and  insignificant  figure,  and  remembered 
that  the  whole  theatre  was  wild  with  delight.  Another 
time  an  earlier  visitor  to  Munich  would  he  mentioned. 
Herr  Pemsel  had  a  clear  recollection  of  the  time  when 
people  still  talked  of  the  Wandering  Jew  being  refused  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  town.  That  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  old  organist  might  possibly  have  met 
some  of  the  eye-witnesses.  He  had,  at  all  events,  been 
shown  the  place  on  the  height  overlooking  the  Isar  where 
the  Wandering  Jew  had  been  stopped  on  his  way  from 
Salzberg,  and  the  crucifix  standing  there,  with  the  figure 
of  Christ,  which  he,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging, 
declared  the  exact  image  of  the  Saviour.  Before  that 
crucifix  the  unhappy  Wanderer  ha<l  knelt  long  in  prayer, 
had  then  given  pearls  and  wreaths  of  roses  to  the  people, 
and  had  departed.  “  He  has  never  come  to  Munich  since,” 
Herr  Pemsel  would  say  in  conclusion ;  and  as  he  evidently 
believed  in  that  visit,  there  seemed  to  him  no  reason, 
save  the  inhospitable  reception,  for  its  not  being  repeated. 

Perhaps  stones  of  this  kind  did  not  produce  quite  the 
same  effect  on  the  hearer  as  on  the  narrator.  Herr  Pemsel 
had  his  fancies,  and  indulged  in  reveries,  but  his  grand¬ 
daughter  took  a  more  sunny  view  of  life.  She  had  her 
reasons  for  this.  At  her  age  every  thing  was  apt  to  look 
cheerful.  Whatever  she  might  think  of  the  reality  of 
appearances,  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses,  and  established 
by  architectural  proof,  she  knew  that  they  all  belonged  to 

[tast  generations.  'The  present  was  sufficient  for  her.  She 
istened  with  implicit  confidence  to  her  grandfather’s  words, 
whether  they  conveyed  to  her  ears  legends  or  instructions 


in  music.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  not  care  to  talk  •  be 
would  be  absorbed  in  tlioughts  which  could  not  find  an 
uttcrence ;  and  then  he  loved  to  hear  her  low  pleasant 
rattle,  as  she  crouched  close  to  his  side,  and  told  him  all 
er  secrets.  'There  was  one  secret,  indeed,  which  she  had 
kept  back  from  him  as  yet  —  that  she  had  met  a  younif 
man  at  the  Pagoda  in  the  new  English  Garden,  that  she 
had  danced  with  him  there,  that  she  had  met  him  since 
then,  and  had  talked  to  him ;  that  —  but  I  should  be  tell¬ 
ing  the  secret  myself  if  I  went  any  further.  It  is  enouffh 
for  me  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  alwut  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  English  Garden,  which  was  then  being  laid  out 
by  an  Englishman  in  the  Elector’s  service,  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  Rumford,  was  much  frequented  by  the  people 
of  Munich.  Titine  had  gone  to  tiike  coffee  at  the  Pa^c^ 
with  some  friends,  and  as  the  dancing  was  going  on,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  girls  should  (lance  ?  RTiat 
was  more  natural,  too,  than  that  a  young  stranger  should 
be  attracted  to  Titine,  should  he  intnaluced  to  the  family 
of  which  she  seemed  to  form  a  part,  and  should  single  her 
out  as  a  partner  ?  If  Herr  Pemsel  had  been  present  he 
would  not  have  objected.  As  he  hap{)ened  not  to  be 
present,  somehow  or  other  he  heard  nothing  about  it. 

This  may  or  may  not  seem  strange,  as  people  take  a 
rigorous  or  a  tolerant  view  of  young  girls’  fancies.  Titine 
would  have  liked  to  tell  her  grandfather,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  him  without  either  making  too  much  of 
the  matter  or  leavin"  some  parts  of  it  in  obscurity.  She 
was  also  under  the  impression  that  she  had  spoken  to  him 
of  the  first  meeting,  but  he  was  then  in  one  of  his  reveries. 
It  was  clear  to  her,  when  she  cautiously  appnwched  the 
subject  of  the  second  meeting,  that  he  was  wholly  in  the 
dark.  It  would  hardly  do  to  enlighten  him  all  at  once,  but 
them  was  no  choice  between  that  and  remaining  silent. 
And  for  this  reason,  and  the  reason  stated  alxivc,  and  no 
other  (of  that  she  was  sure),  she  remained  silent.  Every 
thing,  she  knew,  would  be  cleared  up  in  time,  and  besides, 
as  she  added  to  herself,  there  was  nothing  that  needed 
clearing  up.  Tliis  assurance  relieved  her  mind  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  she  was  not  the  best  judge  on  that  jioint.  Herr 
Pemsel  might  not  have  drawn  the  right  conclusion  from 
what  had  actually  h.appened,  but  he  had  some  claim  umn 
her  confidence.  Did  I  not  say  that  she  told  him  all  W 
secrets  ? 

However,  it  was  plain  to  those  who  knew  Herr  Pcmsel'i 
ways,  that  he  could  not  keep  a  watch  on  his  granddaughter. 
He  was  too  busy  and  t(K)  old  to  accompany  her  to  places  of 
amusement,  and  it  would  be  hard  upon  her  if  she  was 
always  to  be  kept  at  home.  Now  and  then  the  grandfather 
would  feel  a  little  uneasiness  about  Titine,  and  would 
assure  himself  that  she  must  be  dull  in  his  society.  “  Liv¬ 
ing  apart  in  such  a  gloomy  house  with  such  an  unsociable 
old  man,”  he  would  mutter ;  and  he  then  would  ask,  with  a 
sigh,  what  was  to  become  of  her  ?  “  If  only  she  h.ad  lived,” 

he  would  add,  looking  up  mournfully,  and  tliinking  tor  a 
moment  of  the  girl’s  mother.  But  that  thought  only  lasted 
for  a  moment.  It  was  merged  at  once  in  a  far  more  bitter 
recollection.  Herr  Pemsel  certainly  felt  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  who  was  just  becoming  useful  to  him  when  she 
was  spirited  away  by  a  stranger,  and  left  Munich  forever. 
Yet  though  that  daughter  had  lived  with  him  from  a  girl, 
he  had  never  thoroughly  taken  to  her ;  for  all  tlirougb  her 
young  days  his  heart  had  been  scared  by  the  death  of  his 
young  wife  —  a  blow  from  which  he  did  not  seem  likely  to 
recover.  Birtli  and  death  had  so  nearly  coincided  that  the 
child  was  never  seen  without  reviving  the  thought  of  the 
mother;  and  as  Herr  Pemsel  hardened  into  a  moody, deso¬ 
late  man,  he  half  accused  his  daughter  of  robbing  him  ct 
one  much  dearer.  Still  the  new  loneliness  caused  by  his 
daughter’s  flight  weighed  upon  him ;  and  when,  within  a  fe* 
years  from  that  time,  a  prattling  little  girl  was  brought  to  him 
with  his  daughter’s  last  farewell,  his  neart  began  to  soften- 
Christine  was  the  name  of  the  child ;  but  the  little  tongue 
could  not  manage  such  sounds,  and  Titine  was  the  natural 
compromise,  which  bade  fair  to  last  a  lifetime.  I  <^9 
think  in  any  case  the  old  man  could  have  resisted  the  infl^ 
ence  of  his  new  companion.  From  the  very  first  the  child 
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^  firm  hold  of  him.  Little,  merry,  tempting  thing,  with 
her  waving  curls  and  her  constant  laugh  and  her  self- 
importancis  she  seemed  in  every  way  fit  to  be  a  domestic 
Sh®  always  had  to  be  waited  upon,  and  yet  some¬ 
how  she  gave  no  trouble.  She  was  born  to  tease  every¬ 
body  but  she  did  it  so  that  everybody  liked  it.  As  she 
irrew'  older,  indeed,  the  laugh  became  less  frequent,  but 
the  spirit  to  which  it  had  testified  was  fresh  and  buoyant 
as  ever.  Other  charms  developed  in  her,  though  still 
tin<^  with  the  old  fascination.  Instead  of  being  a  play- 
thint'  for  Herr  Pemsel’s  hours  of  rest,  she  became  indis- 
nensible  to  him  at  all  times.  Once  or  twice  he  reproached 
^self  tor  his  selfishness  in  keeping  her  to  himself:  but 
she  never  showed  a  sign  of  weariness ;  she  never  seemed  as 
if  she  wanted  to  exchange  the  quiet,  gloomy  house  in  the 
palate  moat  for  any  thing  more  cheerful.  Her  occasional 
ODDI'S  only  made  her  more  reconciled  to  her  home ;  and  if 
her  grandfather  ever  thought  she  must  bo  dull,  her  looks 
and  ner  voice  convinced  him  of  his  error. 

Thus  the  time  passed,  and  now  the  garden  was  begin- 
nini'  to  look  cheerlul  in  the  early  summer.  The  great 
leas^  of  the  year  for  St.  Peter’s  Church  approached,  and 
Herr  Pemsel  looked  forward  with  some  nervousness  to  the 
part  he  would  have  to  take  in  the  service.  To  add  to  his 
fears,  he  was  told  that  this  year  the  archbishop  of  Munich 
meant  to  say  mass,  and  there  would  be  an  immense  gather- 
ini'  of  all  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  do  him  honor. 
Could  not  Herr  Pemsel  compose  something  for  the  occa¬ 
sion?  was  asked  by  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
church :  it  was  not  every  year  that  the  archbishop  himself 
came  to  St  Peter’s,  and  he  ought  to  be  prowrly  welcomed. 
Herr  Pemsel  had  promised  to  do  his  best ;  but  the  requests 
did  not  make  his  mind  more  easy.  It  seemed  to  deprive 
him  of  liis  usual  power  of  improvising,  and  on  being  left 
alone  in  tlie  churcn  to  practise  ne  could  not  produce  a  sound. 
His  evening  at  the  clavier  were  almost  equally  barren.  In 
rain  did  Titine  cheer  him;  in  vain  did  she  lead  his 
thoughts  to  all  his  favorite  subjects.  Tlte  day  drew  near, 
and  Herr  Pemsel  bad  not  even  a  theme  for  his  voluntary. 

lie  was  sitting  at  his  instrument  buried  in  thought,  now 
and  then  striking  a  few  chords,  but  coming  no  nearer  to 
his  object ;  Titine  sat  on  her  low  stool  at  his  side,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  and  grieved  at  his  evident  depression. 

“Grandfather,”  she  said  at  last. 

“Well,  child,”  he  replied  distantly,  though  her  voice 
made  him  look  up ;  “  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“1  was  thinking  of  something.  You  told  me  the  other 
day  of  that  little  musician  who  was  in  Munich  the  same 
year  that  1  came  to  stay  with  you.  To-day  they  showed 
me  a  house  where  he  lived,  and  the  owner  is  so  proud  of 
it!” 

“  Yes,  child,  it  was  indeed  an  honor ;  hut  he  did  not 
live  in  that  house  then.  He  came  another  time  when  he 
was  older,  and  then  they  talked  of  keeping  him  here.  Ah ! 
we  should  have  had  music  if  he  had  stayed.” 

“  And  why  did  not  he  stay,  grandpapa  ?  ” 

“Why?  The  Austrians  took  him,  as  they  take  every 
thing,  as  they  want  to  take  Munich  now.  Our  good  Elec¬ 
tor  may  be  fond  of  art,  and  may  think  he  is  doin"  much 
lor  the  town  by  pulling  down  its  walls  and  laying  out 
^ens ;  but  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  his  faitliful 
Bavarians,  and  go  to  live  in  the  Netherlands.  How  can 
MV  thing  thrive  in  a  place  which  its  rulers  abandon  ? 
Much  good  our  pictures  and  gardens  will  do  us  when  we 
Me  Austrian  subjects  1  ” 

“But  the  Austrians,  you  say,  are  fond  of  music,  since 
they  have  taken  Herr  Mozart.” 

“  Fond  of  it  ?  yes.  But  how  do  they  treat  him  ?  He  is 
^ater  than  any  one  they  have,  unless  it  be  the  Prince 
Mterhazy’s  capellmeister,  and  yet  they  neglect  him.  Did 
1  ever  play  you  the  Gloria,  from  the  mass  we  are  to  have 
^  the  fesUval  ?  ”  And  now,  being  fairly  in  the  vein,  Herr 
ftmsel  did  homage  to  Mozart,  by  drawing  from  his  old- 
tubioned  instrument  sounds  which  would  have  gratified 
ft*  composer. 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  to  the  state  of  depression 
•tccocded  one  of  those  reveries  out  of  which  inspiration 


would  so  often  arise.  But  as  Titine  n  ma’ned  silent,  and 
hardly  daring  to  breathe  after  the  magnificent  flow  of  har¬ 
mony,  a  step  in  the  garden  made  her  start  to  her  feet.  The 
old  man  did  not  notice  her  movement,  and  she  glided  noise¬ 
lessly  to  the  open  doorway.  She  first  peeped  out,  and  then 
she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  The  next  thing  was  that 
she  stepped  out,  and  certainly  her  finger  remained  no  longer 
at  her  lips,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  whether  any 
thing  else  replaced  it.  Had  Herr  Pemsel  been  listening, 
he  might  have  heard  low  voices ;  but  as  they  scarcely  rose 
above  a  whisper,  and  he  was  almost  in  a  doze,  he  heard 
nothing.  As  yet  his  reverie  had  been  barren  ;  his  fingers 
rested  on  the  keys,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  He  had 
not  seen  Titine  leave  the  room  ;  he  did  not  see  her  look  in 
again  at  the  doorway,  and  beckon  to  some  one  who  was 
behind  her.  But  when  this  time  one  came  into  the  room, 
walked  gently  across  it,  and,  after  standing  by  him,  struck 
a  few  chords  on  the  clavier,  the  organist  did  0{)en  Iiis  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  a  look  of  surprise  came  over  his 
features. 

He  saw  at  his  side  a  young  man  who  w:is  a  total  stranger 
to  him  ;  a  young  man  of  frank,  cheerful  countenance,  with 
a  bright  smile  wliich  made  him  look  handsome,  and  features 
that  hardly  needed  such  additional  attraction.  Herr  Pem¬ 
sel,  who  had  been  dozing  just  the  moment  before,  was 
bewililered  for  a  while,  and  turned  away  his  head  to  collect 
his  thoughts.  He  looked  down  on  the  keys  of  his  quaint 
old  instrument  which  had  so  lately  rung  out  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  Gloria,  and  they  seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes.  He 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  that  rather  quieted  him.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  still  Herr  Pemsel  had  his 
lu‘ad  down ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  coming  to  himself,  and 
that  his  trance  was  passing  away.  Yet  it  was  almost  too 
much  of  an  etlbrt  for  him  to  speak.  He  wanted  to  ask  the 
stranger  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted ;  but  no  sounds 
wouhl  come  to  his  lips,  nor  could  he  raise  his  head.  Though 
he  was  not  asleep,  nor  even  dozing,  —  of  that  he  assured 
himself,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  under  a  spell.  Probably  the 
stranger’s  voice  would  break  it ;  and  it  did  break  it. 

“  And  so,  worthy  Herr  Pemsel,”  were  the  first  words  that 
came  to  the  organist’s  ears,  in  a  tone  which  had  some  ring 
of  mockery  in  it,  “  the  great  voluntary  still  keeps  aloof? 
Not  even  the  Gloria  can  inspire  it  ?  And  yet  the  Gloria 
ought  to  inspire  any  thing.  Were  it  not  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  genius  of  the  coro]x>ser,  the  subject  ought  to  have  its 
cftect.  What  I  you  can  he.ar  your  God  praised  in  that  way, 
and  you  can’t  lift  up  a  feeble  quaver  of  your  own  to  mount 
in  com[)any  ?  ” 

There  was  an  afiectation  of  superiority  in  the  voice 
which  did  not  please  the  organist.  He  thought,  too,  that 
he  detected  a  covert  sneer,  either  against  Mozart  or  against 
his  own  praise  of  Mozart.  Thus  he  made  no  reply. 

“  Ah  I  you  may  well  be  silent,”  continued  the  stranger. 
“  The  time  was,  as  we  know,  when  it  did  not  need  even 
tlie  help  of  Mozart  to  put  us  in  the  vein.  There  was  a  day 
when  the  world  should  hear  of  a  very  different  name,  long 
before  the  present  race  of  musicians  had  their  being. 
That  was  the  time  of  our  youth,  Herr  Organist  and  Music- 
director,  when  we  never  expected  to  be  content  with  the 
title  of  organist  and  music-director.  A  call  to  Vienna,  a 
post  at  the  Imperial  Court,  Herr  Capellmeister  Pemsel, 
|)erhaps  von  Pemsel  —  those  were  our  dreams.  As  for  the 
capellmeister  not  bidng  able  to  get  a  theme  for  an  organ 
voluntary,  that  would  have  seemed  impossible.  Is  it  not  so 
—  or  am  I  mistaken  ?  ”  And  the  young  man’s  handsome 
face  was  lighted  up  with  a  malicious  grin,  which  Herr 
Pemsel  would  have  seen  even  if  his  eyes  had  still  been  shut. 
There  was  no  withstanding  this  fire  of  raillery.  It  reached 
through  every  crevice  of  the  old  man’s  armor.  He  felt 
that  his  heart  was  laid  bare. 

In  the  pause  which  followed  the  last  question,  Herr 
Pemsel  rose  stiffly.  “  I  do  not  know,  sir,  who  you  are,  or 
why  you  came  here  ”  — 

“  That’s  what  everybody  says,”  interrupted  the  stranger 
lightly ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  seat  which  the  organist 
h^  just  resigned.  “  If  you  want  to  know  my  name,”  he 
continued,  running  his  hands  lightly  over  the  keys,  and 
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speaking  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  to  which  he  kept  up  a 
random  accompaniment,  “  ask  the  winds,  ask  the  waves, 
ask  the  mother  of  all  —  the  earth.” 

Ilerr  Pemsel  stared  at  the  young  man  with  growing 
a8toni>htncnt.  Yet  while  he  stared  he  soon  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  young  man  could  play.  His  old  cinder  was 
beginning  to  si)cak  in  its  former  tones.  He  listened,  and 
he  forgot  what  nad  l)een  said  to  him. 

“  Y^ou  see,  good  Herr  Pemsel,”  resumed  the  stranger,  as 
he  rambled  from  one  tune  to  another,  all  of  them  new  to 
the  organist,  all  marked  by  a  stamp  of  originality  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  productions  of  any  known 
schools,  “  you  are  falling  into  your  old  fault,  —  that  of  asi)ir- 
ing  too  I'.ighly.  You  want  to  compose  a  voluntary  which 
shall  eclipse  evcrj^  thin^  given  in  Ihluiiich  since  the  last 
vhit  of  your  little  idol.  Your  ambition  is  too  gn!at.  If  you 
would  content  yourself  with  a  mo<lerate  success  you  would 
have  no  difliculty  in  finding  your  theme.  But  you  insist  on 
carrying  away  the  whole  public,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  the  world  at  large :  and  you  sliall  do  it ;  I 
promise  you  that.  But  there’s  only  one  way  ;  and,  as  you 
can’t  do  it  by  yourself,  tlie  only  way  is  for  me  to  give  you 
the  means  of  doing  it.” 

'Tlie  organist  was  so  overcome  that  for  a  minute  or  two 
he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  horror  at  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  But  as  at  length  he  0|>eDed  his  mouth,  the  stranger 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

“  Listen !  ”  he  said,  imperiously.  And  then,  with  up¬ 
turned  face  and  grave,  mysterious  look,  he  began  to  play  a 
solemn  harmony,  resembling  nothing  that  Herr  Pemsel  had 
ever  heard  or  dreame<l,  yet  exactly  suited  to  the  instrument 
and  the  occasion.  It  seemed  to  the  organist  aa  if  this  was 
the  very  strain  which  he  had  desired,  which  had  floated 
once  or  twice  almost  within  reach  of  him,  but  had  always 
contrived  to  baffle  him.  And  still  the  stranger  played  on,' 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  new  successions  of  sweetness,  and 
being  le<l  impc'rceptibly  to  fresh  beauties,  each  arising 
naturally  fi’om  the  last,  and  fonning  an  exact  connection 
with  the  one  which  followed.  Herr  Pemsel  had  long  since 
lost  all  consciousness ;  he  could  only  drink  in  the  e.xquisite 
sounds,  and  feel  with  delight  tluat  he  should  remember  them 
to  all  eternity.  But  at  length  pleasure  gave  place  to  a 
haunting  dread  that  the  end  must  be  approaching.  The 
player  seemed  to  be  gathering  up  his  powers  for  a  cadence 
worthy  of  all  that  had  gone  befitre.  It  was  as  though  the 
strain  hovered  for  an  instant  on  the  brink,  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden,  yet  without  the  least  abruptness,  it  d.irted  off  into 
another  channel.  The  time  quickened,  the  solemnity  of 
the  movement  was  gone,  tlie  upturned  face  of  the  player 
put  on  a  mocking  smile.  The  organ  voluntary  was  chan¬ 
ging  into  something  very  much  like  a  dance  tune ;  not  only 
a  secular  dance  tune,  bat  a  wild  dance  tune,  such  as  might 
have  been  played  to  the  witches  at  their  mitlnight  revel. 
Herr  Pemsel  could  hardly  keep  his  feet;  the  very  walls 
seemed  dancing  around  him ;  every  thing  took  the  conta¬ 
gion.  The  player  himself  was  in  a  wild  delirium,  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards,  plunging  violently  on  his  seat,  his 
fingers  flying  over  the  keys,  and  his  body  swaying  impetu¬ 
ously  left  an<l  right  as  he  chased  the  flitting  tune  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gamut.  His  hair  had  escaped  from 
its  confinement  and  flowed  in  confusion  over  his  shoulders; 
his  eyes  rolled,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  he 
seemed  rising,  instrument  and  all,  to  the  ceiling.  And  still 
the  whirl  of  the  demoniac  dance  went  on,  striking  out 
inconceivable  melodies,  baffling  all  attempts  to  arrest  or 
restrain  its  course,  fusing  all  discordant  noises  in  an  over¬ 
powering  harmony.  Herr  Pemsel  reeled  to  the  wall, 
clutched  at  it  va^ely,  and  then,  propping  himself  against 
it  as  best  he  couhl,  lowered  himself  gradually  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  fairly  held  to  the  floor. 

In  another  moment  he  looked  up.  Tlie  tune  seemed  dy¬ 
ing  awav,  floating  out  of  the  window,  fading  into  the  air.  It 
rung  still  faintly  from  the  keys  of  the  clavier,  but  rather  as 
if  they  were  haunted  by  its  ghost,  bj^  the  lingering  echo  of 
the  sounds  which  they  had  called  into  being.  And  then 
H  err  Pemsel  sprang  to  his  feet  in  astonishment.  Was  the 
instrument  indeed  repeating  to  itself  the  lesson  which  had 
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been  taught  it  ?  Or,  if  not,  whence  came  these  dreamv 
notes  ?  >«o  hand  was  touching  the  keys.  The  player  was 
gone. 

Gone  I  There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  The  organist  looked 
all  round  the  room  to  make  sure.  Gone,  through  the  win¬ 
dow  probably,  as  that  was  still  open.  With  Herr  Pemsel’s 
superstition,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  shouhl  siiulf  up  the 
air  rather  keenly  between  the  cinder  and  the  window,  as 
though  he  ex|)ected  some  smell  of  sulphur  to  have  been  left 
behind. 

Yet  in  another  moment  he  was  ash.amed  of  these  saspi- 
cions.  A  voung  man  of  such  a  pleasing  ajipearance,  and 
one  who  played  so  admirably,  could  have  nothing  wrun'» 
about  him.  Tlie  old  organist  apologized  in  his  heart! 
Then,  as  the  eflect  of  the  magic  dance  passed  olf,  he  sat 
down  at  his  instrument  to  see  if  he  could  re|)eat  the 
voluntary. 

It  was  just  as  he  liad  expected ;  every  note  came  back  to 
him  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  the  whole  jiiece  had  been  his 
own  composition.  He  played  it  right  through,  and  had  no 
difliculty  in  supjilyiiig  a  catlence  which  was  worthy  of  the 
body  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  as  he  approai  hed  the 
place  where  the  original  player  had  broken  into  that  lantai<- 
tic  dance,  he  felt  a  momentary  temptation  to  reproduce  that 
also.  But  he  felt  that  such  reckless  extravagance  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  organist  of  St.  Peter’s ;  and  besides,  he  was 
afraid  that  it  might  unsuit  him  for  the  graver  work  which 
was  before  bini.  He  had  to  sit  late  into  the  night  copying 
out  the  voluntary ;  for  somehow,  without  knowing  it,  he  hail 
left  his  task  undone  till  the  very  evening  before  the  great 
perlbrmance.  Knowing  the  piece  so  well  new,  he  hid  a 
nervous  dread  of  trusting  wholly  to  his  memory  tier  the 
morrow.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  h.ad  not  the  notes  before 
him  something  would  go  wrong.  Even  while  he  was  copy¬ 
ing  the  voluntary  he  could  not  quite  get  the  dance  out  of 
his  head. 

The  morning  had  come,  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
was  rapidly  filling.  Such  an  event  as  a  visit  from  the  awh- 
bishop  brought  up  all  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
church,  —  all  the  clwellers  in  that  jiart  of  the  town,  many 
curious  gazers  from  the  other  quarters.  Herr  Pemsel  had 
slipjied  quietly  in  by  a  side  entrance,  and  had  found  hij 
way  to  the  organ-gallery  without  attracting  attention ;  hut 
most  people  were  looking  out  for  their  friends,  and  were 
crowding  together,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  little  knot?, 
which  were  every  now  and  then  sciueezed  almost  closer 
than  intimacy  suggested.  As  Herr  Pemsel  was  heard  ad¬ 
justing  the  organ,  there  was  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  every¬ 
body  ajipeared  to  be  in  the  secret  aliout  the  new  voluntary 
which  was  to  welcome  the  archbishop.  All  this  buzz  and 
bustle  communicated  itself  to  the  organist  as  he  gave  the 
final  touches  to  his  favorite  instrument.  He  did  not  tkl 
nervous  this  morning.  Greater  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  had  dawned  ujxm  him  since  he  had  caught  a  glow 
of  inspiration  from  the  wonderful  stranger.  Indeed,  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  the  voluntary  as  his  own.  He  knew  it 
would  t.ike,  and  th.at  he  would  have  the  credit  of  it.  IVhat 
more  could  he  want,  or  how  could  the  fame  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  his  own  ? 

Wliile  these  thoughts  passed  through  Herr  Pemsel’s  mind 
the  time  for  the  service  drew  near.  'The  first  tinkle  of  a 
bell  in  the  organ  gallery,  rung  from  the  vestry,  warned  the 
player  to  be  ready.  Herr  Pemsel  peeped  through  his  c^^ 
tain,  and  saw  that  everybcnly  was  in  expectation,  'fhen, 
as  the  steady  strokes  of  the  blower  inflated  the  bellows,  the 
organist  took  his  seat,  and  with  the  second  tinkle  of  the 
bell  the  majestic  opening  of  the  voluntary  pealed  through 
nave  and  chancel.  ITie  hush  which  fell  upon  the  con;p^ 
gation  gave  place  to  a  low  whisper,  and,  glancing  aside, 
Ilerr  Pemsel  saw  the  procession  slowly  passing  through  the 
church.  The  acolytes  with  their  swinging  censers,  the  long 
train  of  priests,  the  members  of  various  onlers,  the  higher 
dignitaries,  and  the  archbishop  himself,  formed  a  complete 
pageant  in  which  gorgeous  vestments  and  the  pomp 
pixxligality  of  ecclesiastical  state  set  off  the  real  di'.'iiity  of 
look  and  gesture.  Still,  as  they  took  their  places,  the  oq^ 
gave  forth  its  noble  utterances,  and  the  people,  who  had  for 
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a  forgotten  the  music  in  the  excitement  of  watch- 

inff  the  procession,  turned  aj^ain  to  the  gallery  and  drank  in 
the  soleiuu  sounds.  Herr  Pemsel  could  not  deny  himself 
the  pleasure,  strange  as  it  was  to  him,  of  looking  down 
upon  those  upturned  faces,  and  as  he  bent  his  head  tK>m 
the  urgau  he  brushed  away  his  little  shielding  curtain,  and 
>aw  — 

MTiat  he  saw  stopped  the  very  beats  of  his  heart.  Not 
the  u(>turned  faces,  not  the  approval  written  u|>on  them  all, 
not  even  die  quiet  appreciation  shown  by  the  nigh  dignita¬ 
ries  who  were  listening  intently  to  the  musie,  but  the 
ftr:ui>'er  of  the  night  before,  with  the  same  mocking  smile 
upon  lus  features,  his  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  Titiue,  and 
his  lips  parted  for  a  whis^)er. 

Tliis  wiis  too  much  lor  the  old  organist.  The  whole 
scene  at  the  clavier  dashed  upon  his  mind.  He  remem- 
ben;J  how  the  solemn  harmony  had  changed  to  the  demo¬ 
niac  dance,  and  how  the  stranger  had  disappeared  even 
before  the  last  sounds  had  died  from  the  kevs.  And  as  all 
these  meiuories  crowded  upon  Herr  Pemsel  the  tune  itself 
c;une  back  with  overjwwering  vividness ;  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  had  made  the  same  sudden  tran- 
siiion,  and  the  notes  of  the  wild  dance  were  caught  up  by 
the  organ. 

Herr  Pemsel  saw  at  once  what  he  had  dune,  but  he  could 
nut  cheek  himself.  In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  bring  his 
mind  back  to  the  voluntary ;  he  was  overmastered,  blinded, 
t  arried  away.  A  panic  had  seized  on  the  whole  church. 
For  a  while  everybody  stood  breathless,  white  with  the 
sudden  shock  of  horror  that  passed  through  each  heart, 
telling  all  that  the  organist  had  gone  mad.  But  in  a  few 
moments  the  magic  of  the  air  overcame  this  dread.  No  one 
could  resist  that  witchery'.  The  feet  of  some  of  the  girts 
who  were  close  to  the  organ  shuffled  uneasily,  and  the 
young  men  near  them  hummed  a  few  of  the  bars.  Another 
minute  and  the  full  influence  of  the  music  swept  through 
the  building.  All  restraint  was  flung  away ;  every  scruple 
was  forgotten.  The  stranger,  who  stood  close  to  Titine, 
caught  her  round  the  waist  and  broke  into  a  dance,  and  all 
the  younger  part  of  the  congregation  whirled  round  in  a 
mad  revel.  The  organist  saw  it  all,  and  seemed  to  re¬ 
double  his  efforts.  TTjo  wild  gestures  of  the  stranger  last 
night  were  notliing  compared  to  those  displayed  in  the 
organ  oaflery.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  the  people 
marked  the  frenzy  with  which  the  old  man  seemed  to 
spring  from  his  seat  and  leap  at  tlie  higher  notes,  tlie  con¬ 
tortions  of  liis  whole  body,  the  crash  with  which  his  foot 
came  down  on  the  pedals.  But  there  were  not  many  in- 
difiereut  spectators.  The  younger  people  did  not  long 
munojmlize  the  dance.  Crowded  as  the  church  was,  grave 
as  were  most  of  the  congregation,  matrons  and  men,  middle- 
aged  and  old,  caught  the  infection.  Nay,  it  did  not  stop 
there.  In  the  very  torrent  and  tempest,  and  (I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  his  passion,  Herr  Pemsel  saw  the  acolytes 
fidgeting  with  their  censers ;  the  priests  looked  askance  at 
each  other ;  one  of  them  rose  to  quell  tlie  tumult,  and  in 
another  moment  the  whole  procession  was  dancing.  The 
archbishop  himself  had  seized  his  neighbor  round  the  waist, 
imd,  being  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  spun  the  fat,  dumpy 
little  priest  like  a  teetotum ;  the  rich  vestments  flashed  — 
white  and  gold,  purple  and  violet,  all  blended  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  color,  till  tne  whole  place  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
pgantic  fancy  ball  animated  by  some  fiendish  impulse. 
Huw  die  madness  would  end,  what  it  would  lead  to,  never 
occurred  to  the  organist.  The  only  question  to  him  was, 
whether  he  or  the  dancers  would  be  sooner  exliausted.  It 
seemed  plain  that  the  archbishop  would  outlast  all  the 
rest 

But  at  present  no  one  showed  any  signs  of  fatigue.  The 
blower  pulled  and  blew  till  the  organ  seemed  on  the  point 
of  bursdng.  Herr  Pemsel  gained  new  strength  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  developed  fresh  resources  which  had  not  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  stranger.  The  dancers  could  not 
have  collapsed  if  thw  had  wished  it.  And  thus  things 
might  have  gone  on  forever,  had  not  the  fat  little  priest 
whom  the  archbishop  had  chosen  as  a  partner  showed 
signs  of  flagging.  The  violence  with  which  he  was  whirled 


round  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior  had  a  cruel  effect  on  his 
lungs.  He  had  begun  to  pant  early  ;  he  was  now  gasping 
for  breath.  Each  new  twirl  had  the  eflect  of  bringing  him 
neitfer  to  despair.  With  his  mouth  wide  ojien,  his  eyes 
starting  from  his  head,  his  smooth  and  flabby  checks  a  deep 
purple  color,  he  looked  like  some  monstrous  carji  that  had 
been  left  high  and  dry  by  the  draining  of  the  pond  of 
which  it  was  lord  and  master.  Tlie  archbishop  gave  no 
heed  to  his  jiartner’s  misery,  till  at  length  it  became  too 
obtrusive.  An  explosion  was  inimiuent.  Seeing  this,  the 
prelate  suddenly  withdrew  his  arm,  and  gave  the  jiriest 
a  shove  which  sent  him  reeling  to  the  nearest  seat,  knock¬ 
ing  against  several  couples  in  his  way,  and  tumbling  over 
three  or  four  who,  like  himself,  found  their  corpulence  rath¬ 
er  interfered  with  tlicir  dancing. 

The  sight  of  all  this  priestly  confusion  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  Titine’s  partner.  He  burst  into  a  ringing  peal  of 
laughter,  which  was  echoed  in  a  mocking  chorus  by  the 
roof  and  aisles  of  the  church,  and  struck  a  sudden  chill  to 
the  hearts  of  all  around  him.  The  dancers  stood  still  for  a 
moment.  Everybody  felt  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and  looked 
about  uneasily  to  see  if  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  such 
an  irregularity.  But  the  organist  was  most  effected.  He 
still  went  on  playing  mechanically,  but  the  wihl  dance-tune 
gradually  soliered  down ;  it  changed  without  his  knowing 
it  into  the  voluntary  from  which  it  had  departed ;  the  old 
solemnity  and  power  were  returning,  and  all  would  have 
been  well,  when  Titine’s  voice  came  to  Herr  Pemsel’s  ears  : 
“  Oh,  grandfather,  what  a  tune  1  ”  she  said,  reproachfully. 
He  started  up  in  astonishment,  looked  round,  tried  to  catch 
her  eye.  But  her  figure  seemed  to  swim  before  him;  he 
caught  one  glance  of  the  stranger  standing  by  her  side,  and 
scarcely  controlling  his  laughter ;  and  then  church,  congre¬ 
gation,  organ,  and  all,  melted  awav  like  a  mirage  of  the 
(lesert.  The  organist  found  himself  sitting  at  his  clavier, 
still  playing  the  same  tune  that  had  run  through  his  dream, 
his  fingers  faithful  to  the  impulse  given  them  in  sleep,  even 
after  the  mind  which  had  given  it  was  itself  awakened. 

And  so  it  was  all  a  dream  I  Not  quite  all :  the  tune  still 
remained,  impressed  vividly  on  the  old  man’s  memory, 
ready  to  be  written  down  at  once,  and  worthy  of  the  com¬ 
ing  festival.  There  was  somethin"  else,  too,  which  was 
more  than  fancy.  As  Herr  Pemsel  looked  round  the  room 
and  caught  Titine’s  eye,  one  part  of  his  ilreani  was  verified  : 
the  stranger  stood  by  her  as  he  had  stood  in  the  church  ; 
and  a  smile,  though  it  seemed  rather  pleasant  than  mock- 
in",  was  still  upon  his  features. 

The  old  man  was  more  hurt  than  surprised.  “  Ah  1  then,” 
he  said  sadly,  “  you  are  there  after  all  ?  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  ?  How  much  of  it  is  true  ?  ” 

Tlie  two  young  {leople  looked  at  each  other.  Tlien  Titine 
stole  up  to  her  grandfather.  “  It  was  all  my  fault,”  she 
whispered  gently,  “  he  did  not  mean  to  langh.” 

“  Then  he  did  laugh  really  ?  Was  the  archbishop 
there  V  ” 

“  The  archbishop,  grandpapa  ?  You  must  have  been 
dreaming.” 

“  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  was  dreaming ;  but  you  say  it 
really  happened.  He  did  not  laugh  until  the  priest  tum¬ 
bled  head  over  h(!cls.” 

“  No,  grandpapa,  it  was  not  that ;  he  was  laughin"  at  ”  — 
and  here  Titine  checked  herself  suddenly,  and  tricil  to  turn 
the  conversation  hurriedly.  “  What  priest  are  you  S[)eaking 
of,  grandpapa  V  and  what  was  it  about  the  archbishop  ?  ” 

“  Oh  I  it’s  no  use  telling  you ;  you  were  there,  ami  saw  it 
all.  Why,  you  were  dancing  with  him  !  ”  And  as  Herr 
Pemsel  spoke  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  stranger, 
who  stooil  modestly  in  the  background. 

“  Yes,  grandpapa,  at  the  Pagwla.  I  am  very  sorry :  I 
meant  to  tell  you  before  ;  but  ”  — 

“  AVhat  Pagoila  ?  ”  interrupted  the  grandfather.  “  You 
know  it  was  in  the  church.” 

Thus  they  went  on  for  a  while  at  cross-purposes.  But 
by  degrees  Herr  Pemsel  was  brought  to  understand  it  all. 
As  has  been  said,  he  was  dozing  when  the  stranger  came 
in  ;  he  looked  up  for  a  moment  upon  the  stranger  striking 
a  few  notes,  but  ne  relapsed  into  sleep  the  next  minute ;  and 
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the  stranger,  after  watching  him  for  a  time,  slipped  out  again 
into  the  gaj^en.  Almost  immediately  the  sounds  of  the 
voluntary  persuaded  Titine  that  her  p^ndfather  was  awake  ; 
but  as  she  and  the  stranger  stepped  into  the  room,  the  grave, 
solemn  air  changed  into  one  of  fantastic  wildness,  and  the 
organist’s  gestures  became  so  ludicrous  that  they  could  not 
restrain  their  laughter.  The  stranger  was  more  boisterous 
than  Titine,  and  she  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
him  by  the  exclamation  which  mingled  with  and  broke  the 
old  man’s  dream. 

'This  was  the  explanation  given.  Having  found  his  vol¬ 
untary,  Herr  Pemsel  was  very  easily  satisfied.  But  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  soon  that  he  did  not  know  why  the  stranger 
had  come  to  his  house,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
evident  friendship  between  the  stranger  and  Titine.  How¬ 
ever,  on  that  point  too  he  was  enlightened.  'The  reader 
knows  all  about  it  already. 

The  further  information  did  not  come  till  after  the  organ¬ 
ist  had  hastily  written  down  all  he  remembered  of  the  vol¬ 
untary,  had  filled  up  the  few  gaps  in  his  memory,  and  had 
practised  the  complete  work  on  ms  clavier.  Before  the  day 
of  the  feast  came  —  for  he  had  not  really  left  it  till  the  last 
evening,  as  it  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  — he  was 
familiar  with  every  note  of  the  composition,  and  there  was 
little  fear  of  his  breaking  into  the  demoniac  dance  during 
the  actual  service.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  his  dream  came 
back  to  his  mind,  and  he  coidd  not  help  chuckling  inwardly 
as  he  thought  how  strange  the  real  archbishop  would  look 
if  he  was  dancing  with  the  priest  of  St.  Peter’s.  But  he 
subdued  these  irreverent  thoughts,  and  played  through  his 
own  piece  and  the  whole  of  the  mass  with  more  than  usual 
fervor.  Everybody  talked  of  the  voluntary.  It  surpassed 
all  expectations.  Some  su[)er-subtle  critics  affected  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  it  a  theme  suggested,  though  distantly,  by  the 
(iloria  in  the  mass  of  the  day ;  but  to  the  i)ublic  this  was  a 
refinement.  The  only  thing  with  which  the  congregation 
of  St.  Peter’s  felt  dissatisfied  was  that  the  voluntary  should 
have  been  what  they  called  “  the  swan’s  song  ”  of  Herr 
Pemsel. 

For  it  was  immediately  after  coming  home  from  church 
in  the  company  of  Titine  and  the  stranger  that  the  old  or¬ 
ganist  was  led  into  the  only  secret  that  his  granddaughter 
had  kept  from  him.  He  found  that  Herr  Wustner(which 
was  the  stranger’s  name,  though  Titine  had  been  persuaded 
to  call  him  Franz)  wished  to  carry  his  granddaughter 
away  from  Munich  to  his  country-home  in  Franconia.  It 
was  clear  that  Titine  did  not  object  to  the  change.  She 
whispere<l  softly  to  her  grandfather  that  Franz  had  set  his 
heart  upon  it ;  and  that  seemed  to  her  conclusive.  Herr 
Pemsel  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing  her  ;  but  he 
had  long  felt  that  tlie  time  must  come  when  the  young  bird 
would  have  to  leave  the  nest.  The  gloom  which  he  made 
such  efforts  to  banish  from  his  face,  his  attempt  to  give  a 
cheerful  assent  to  the  request  which  wrung  his  neart,  struck 
the  young  people  dumb  in  the  midst  of  their  joy. 

Franz  made  a  signal  to  Titine,  and  she  understood  it. 
Witli  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  grandfathers  shoul¬ 
der,  she  murmured  a  few  worfs  in  his  ear. 

“  No,  darling,”  he  replied,  “  I  do  not  grudge  you  your 
happiness.  But  the  thought  that  I  must  lose  you  too,  and 
have  no  one  left  ”  — 

“  Lose  me  I  ”  she  said  in  astonishment.  “  ^V^ly,  of 
course,  you  go  with  us.” 

'The  old  organist  started,  and  looked  round  at  Franz. 
With  great  readiness  Franz  answered  his  inquiring  look: 
“I  was  just  thinking  that  one  of  my  rooms  is  exactly  made 
to  hold  your  clavier." 


DICKENS  IN  RELATION  TO  CRITICISM. 

BY  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

The  old  feud  between  authors  and  critics,  a  feud  old  as 
literature,  has  not  risen  on  the  ground  of  chariness  in 
praise,  but  rather  on  the  ground  of  deficient  sympathy,  and 
the  tendency  to  interpret  an  author’s  work  according  to 
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some  standard  which  is  not  his.  Instead  of  placing  thtm. 
selves  at  his  point  of  view,  and  seeing  what  he  has  attempi. 
ed,  how  far  he  has  achieved  the  iiim,  and  whether  the  aim 
itself  were  worthy  of  ac'hievement,  critics  have  thrust  be¬ 
tween  his  work  and  the  public  some  vague  concejition  of 
what  they  required,  and  measured  it  by  an  academic  or 
conventional  standard  derived  from  other  works.  Fond  as 
an  author  necessarily  is  of  praise,  and  pained  as  he  must 
always  be  by  blame,  he  is  far  more  touched  by  a  sympa- 
thetic  recognition  of  his  efforts,  and  far  more  hurt  bv  a 
misrepresentation  of  them.  No  hyperbole  of  laudation 
gives  a  tithe  of  the  delight  which  is  given  by  sympathetic 
insight.  Unhappily  for  the  author,  this  can  but  spariuTlv 
be  given  by  critics,  who  trust  less  to  their  emotions  than' to 
their  standards  of  judgment;  for  the  greater  the  originalitv 
of  the  writer,  and  the  less  inclination  he  has  for  familii 
processes  and  already-trodden  tracks,  the  greater  must  be 
the  resistance  he  will  meet  with  from  minds  accustomed  to 
move  in  those  tracks,  and  to  consider  excellence  confined 
within  them.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  critical  mind  to 
judge  according  to  precedent;  and  few  minds  have tlexibil. 
ity  enough  to  adopt  at  once  a  novelty  which  is  destined  in 
its  turn  to  become  a  precedent. 

There  is  another  source  of  pain.  Besides  the  very  great 
difficulties  of  independent  judgment,  of  adjusting  the  men¬ 
tal  focus  to  new  objects  under  new  jierspectives,  and  the 
various  personal  considerations  whien  trammel  even  open 
minds,  —  considerations  of  friendship,  station,  renown, 
rivalrjf,  &c.,  —  there  is  the  immense  difficulty  which  all 
men  find  in  giving  any  thing  like  an  ailequate  expression  to 
their  judgments.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  that  a  book  has 
stirred  or  instructed  us ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  sjie- 
cify  the  grounds  of  our  pleasure  or  profit,  except  in  a  very 
general  way ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  do  so  we  are  apt  to 
make  ludicrous  mistakes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  criticism 
which  begins  with  a  general  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
author,  will  often  deeply  pain  him  by  misplaced  praise,  or 
blame  misdirected. 

Longinus  declares  that  criticism  is  the  last  result  of 
abundant  experience  ;  he  might  have  added  that  even  the 
amplest  experience  is  no  safeguard  against  utter  failure. 
For  it  is  true  in  art  as  in  the  commonest  details  of  life, 
that  our  perceptions  are  mainly  determined  by  our  pre¬ 
perceptions,  our  conceptions  by  our  pre-conceptious.  Heme 
1  have  long  maintained  the  desirability  of  preserving  as  far 
as  possible  the  individual  character  of  criticism.  The  a^ 
tist  in  his  work  gives  expression  to  his  individual  feelings 
and  conceptions,  telling  us  how  life  and  nature  are  nih^ 
rored  in  his  mind  ;  we  may  fairly  state  how  this  affects  u.«, 
whether  it  accords  with  our  experience,  whether  it  moves 
or  instructs  us :  but  we  should  be  very  chary  of  absolute 
judgments,  and  be  nuite  sure  of  our  ground  before  ventiw- 
ing  to  assume  that  tne  public  will  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  as 
we  feel.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  criticism  to  pronounce 
absolute  verdicts,  to  speak  for  all ;  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  artist  at  finding  individual  impressions  given  forth  as 
final  judgments  is  the  main  cause  of  the  outcry  against 
criticism.  The  writer  who  would  feel  little  irritation  on 
hearing  that  A  and  B  were  unmoved  by  his  pathos,  dead 
to  his  humor,  unenlightened  by  his  philosophy,  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  if  he  writhe  under  the  authoritative  annemneeraent 
that  his  pathos  is  maudlin,  his  humor  flat,  his  jdiilosophy 
shallow.  He  may  be  convicted  of  bad  grammar,  bad  draw¬ 
ing,  bad  logic ;  and  if  the  critic  advances  reasons  for  par 
ticular  objections,  these  reasons  may  be  weighed,  and  per 
haps  accepted  with  resignation,  if  not  without  pain ;  but  no 
verdict  which  does  not  distinctly  carry  its  evidence  can  w 
accepted  as  more  than  an  individual  judgment;  and  m 
matters  of  art  there  is  always  a  great  difficulty,  sometinw 
a  sheer  impossibility,  in  passing  from  the  individual  to  W 
universal.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling.  If  an  anthw 
makes  me  laugh,  he  is  humorous ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  is 
pathetic.  In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me  that  such  a  pictw 
IS  not  laughable,  not  pathetic ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in  being 
moved. 

While  from  these  and  other  causes,  especially  from  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  what  is  painful,  authors  have  deep- 
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Iv  resented  “  the  malevolence  ”  of  critics  —  a  malevolence 
ihich  has  been  mostly  incomjietence,  or  inconsidcrateness 
—  it  is  not  less  true  that  there  has  been  much  heartfelt 
(fratitude  given  by  autliors  to  critics  who  have  sympathized 
with  and  encouraged  them  ;  ami  many  lasting  friendships 
have  been  thus  cemented.  It  was  thus  that  the  life-long 
fnendship  of  Dickens  and  his  biographer  began,  and  was 
sustained.  Nor  is  it  just  to  object  to  Mr.  Forster’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  ground  of  his  friendship,  since  he  may  fairly 
answer,  “  Dickens  was  my  friend  because  I  so  greatly  ad- 
mjri'd  him.”  One  thing  is  certain :  Ids  admiration  was 
expressed  long  before  all  the  world  had  acknowledged  Dick¬ 
ens’s  genius,  and  was  continued  through  the  long  years 
when  the  majority  of  writers  hail  ceased  to  express  much 
fervorof  admiration,  preferring  rather  to  dwell  on  his  short¬ 
comings  and  exaggerations. 

Ann  this  brings  me  to  the  noticeable  fact  that  there  prob¬ 
ably  never  was  a  writer  of  so  vast  a  popularity  whose  ge¬ 
nius  was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  critics.  The  very  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  successes  so  deejiened  the  shadow  of  his  failures 
that  to  many  eyes  the  shadows  supplanted  the  splendor. 
Fastidious  readers  were  loath  to  adndt  that  a  writer  could 
be  justly  called  great  whose  defects  were  so  glaring.  They 
admitted,  because  it  was  indisputable,  that  Dickens  delight¬ 
ed  thousands,  that  his  admirers  were  found  in  all  classes,  and 
in  all  countries ;  tliat  he  stirred  the  sympathy  of  masses 
not  easily  reached  through  literature,  and  always  stirred 
healthy,  generous  emotions ;  that  he  impressed  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  on  p()|)ular  writing,  and  moilitied  the  literature  of  his 
a<%  in  its  spirit  no  less  than  in  its  tbrni ;  but  they  neverthe¬ 
less  insisted  on  his  defects  as  if  these  outweighed  all  posi¬ 
tive  qualities  ;  and  spoke  of  him  either  with  condescending 
patronage,  or  with  sneering  irritation.  Surely  this  is  a 
lact  worthy  of  investigation  r  Were  the  critics  wrong,  and 
if  so,  in  what  consisted  their  error  ?  Ilow  are  we  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  inimensu  |X)pularity  with  this  critical  contempt? 
The  private  readers  and  the  public  critics  who  were  eager 
to  take  up  eat  li  successive  number  of  his  works  as  it  a{>- 
peareil,  whose  very  talk  was  seasoned  with  ipiotations  from 
and  allusions  to  tltese  works,  wlio,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
wont  to  lay  aside  books  of  which  they  could  only  sjntak  in 
term.s  of  eulogy,  in  order  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
“new  number”  when  the  well-known  green  cover  made  its 
appearance  —  were  nevertheless  at  this  very  time  niggard 
iu  their  iirai.se,  and  lavish  in  their  scorn  of  the  {K>|)ular  hu- 
uiurist.  it  is  not  long  since  I  heard  a  very  distinguished  man 
express  measureless  contempt  lor  Dickens,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  atlerwards,  in  reply  to  some  representations  on  the 
other  side,  admit  that  Dickens  had  “  entered  into  his  life.” 

Dickens  has  proved  his  power  by  a  jiopularity  almost 
unexampled,  embracing  all  classes.  Surely  it  is  a  task  for 
mtieisin  to  exhibit  the  sources  of  that  power?  If  every 
thing  that  has  ever  been  alleged  against  the  works  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  still  remains  an  immense  success  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  It  was  not  by  tlieir  defects  that  these  works  j 
were  carried  over  Europe  and  America.  It  was  not  tlieir 
defects  which  made  them  the  delight  of  gray  heads  on  the 
bench,  and  the  study  of  youngsters  in  Uie  counting-house 
»ad  schoolroom.  Other  writers  have  been  exaggerated, 
unt™,  tantastic,  and  melodramatic  :  but  they  have  gained 
» little  notice  that  no  one  thinks  of  jiointiDg  out  their  de¬ 
fects.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Dickens  had  powers  which 
enabled  him  to  triumph  in  spite  of  the  weaknesses  which 
clogged  them  ;  and  it  is  worth  inquiring  wliat  those  powers 
were,  and  their  relation  to  his  undeniable  defects. 

lam  not  about  to  attempt  such  an  inquiry,  but  simply  to  in¬ 
dicate  two  or  three  general  points  of  view.  It  will  be  enough 
merely  to  mention  in  passing  the  primary  cause  of  his  suc- 
ecM,  his  overflowing  fun,  because  even  uncompromising 
opponents  admit  it.  'They  may  be  ashamed  of  tlieir  laughter, 
but  they  laugh.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  preposter- 
^nesa  or  extravagance  of  the  image  may  follow  the  burst 
®f  laughter,  but  the  laughter  is  irresistible,  whether  ration¬ 
al  w  not,  and  there  is  no  arguing  away  such  a  fact 

as  Dickens  is  in  fun,  so  great  that  Fielding  and 
omollet  are  small  in  comparison,  he  would  have  been  only 
a  passing  amusement  for  the  world  had  he  not  been  gifted 


with  an  imagination  of  marvellous  vividness,  and  an  emo¬ 
tional,  sympathetic  nature  capable  of  furnishing  that  imagi¬ 
nation  with  elements  of  universal  power.  Of  him  it  may 
be  said  with  less  exaggeration  than  of  most  poets,  that  he 
was  of  “  imagination  all  compact ;  ”  if  the  other  higher  fac¬ 
ulties  were  singularly  deticient  in  him,  this  faculty  was 
imperial.  He  was  a  seer  of  visions,  and  his  visions  were 
of  objects  at  once  familiar  and  potent.  Psychologists  will 
understand  both  the  extent  and  the  limitation  of  the  re¬ 
mark,  when  I  say  that  in  no  other  perfectly  sane  mind  (Blake, 
I  believe,  was  not  perfectly  sane)  have  1  observed  vividness 
of  imagination  approaching  so  closely  to  hallucination. 
Many  who  are  not  psychologists  may  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  themselves,  or  in  others,  of  that  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  a  man  hears  voices  and  sees  objects  with  the 
distinctness  of  direct  perception,  although  silence  and 
darkness  are  without  him;  these  revived  impressions,  re¬ 
vived  by  an  internal  cause,  have  precisely  tlie  same  force 
and  clearness  which  the  impressions  originally  had  when 
produced  by  an  external  cause.  In  the  same  degree  of  viv¬ 
idness  are  the  images  constructed  by  his  mind  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  voices  heard  or  objects  seen  :  when  ho  ima¬ 
gines  that  the  voice  proceeds  from  a  personal  friend,  or  from 
Satan  tempting  him,  the  friend  or  Satan  stands  belore  him 
with  the  distinctness  of  objective  reality :  when  he  ima¬ 
gines  tliat  he  himself  has  been  transformeil  into  a  bear,  his 
hands  are  seen  by  him  as  paws.  In  vain  you  represent  to 
him  that  the  voices  he  hears  have  no  external  existence  ; 
he  will  answer,  as  a  patient  pertinently  answered  Lelut : 
“  You  believe  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  because  you  hear 
me  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Very  well,  1  believe  that  voices  are  sjieak- 
ing  to  me  because  I  hear  them.”  There  is  no  power  of  ef¬ 
facing  such  conviction  by  argument.  You  may  get  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  assent  to  any  premises  you  please,  he  will  not 
swerve  from  his  conclusions.  I  once  argueil  with  a  patient 
who  believed  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  bear ;  he  was 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  such  a  transformation 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  all  experience ;  but  he  always 
returned  to  his  [losition  that  God  being  omnipotent  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  |K)wer  of  transforming  men  into 
bears  ;  what  remained  fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  image  of 
himself  under  a  bear’s  form. 

The  characteristic  point  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  that  which  distinguishes  them  fhnu  hallucinations 
e<iuaily  vivid  in  the  sane,  is  the  coercion  of  the  image  in 
suppressing  comparison  and  all  control  of  experience.  Be¬ 
lief  always  accuiiipauies  a  vivid  image,  for  a  time ;  but  in 
the  sane  this  belief  will  nut  persist  against  rational  control. 
If  I  see  a  stick  ]>artly  under  water,  it  is  impossible  fur  mu 
not  to  have  the  same  feeling  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
beat  stick  out  of  the  water ;  if  I  see  two  plane  images  in 
the  stereoscujic,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  the  feeling  of 
seeing  one  solid  object.  But  these  beliefs  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
placed  by  reference  to  experience.  I  know  the  stick  is  not 
bent,  and  that  it  will  not  apjiear  bent  when  removed  from 
the  water.  I  know  the  seeming  solid  is  nut  an  object  in  re¬ 
lief,  but  two  plane  pictures.  It  is  by  similar  focal  ailjust- 
ment  of  the  mind  that  sane  people  know  that  their  halluci¬ 
nations  are  unreal.  Tlie  images  may  have  the  vividness  of 
real  objects,  but  they  have  not  the  properties  of  real  objects ; 
they  do  nut  preserve  consistent  relations  with  other  tacts; 
they  ajipear  in  contradiction  to  other  beliefs.  Thus  if  I  see 
a  blaeX  cat  on  the  chair  opposite,  yet  on  my  approaching 
the  chair  feel  no  soil  object,  and  if  my  terrier  on  ifie  hearth¬ 
rug  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  chair  shows  none  of  the 
well-known  agitation  which  the  sight  of  a  cat  produces,  I 
conclude,  in  spite  of  its  distinctness,  that  the  image  is  an 
hallueiiiatiun. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
far  indeed  irum  wishing  to  imply  any  agreement  iu  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  that  “  great  wits  to  madness  nuiurly  are  allied  ;  ” 
on  the  contrary,  my  studies  have  led  to  the  conviction  that 
nothing  is  less  like  genius  than  insanity,  although  some  men 
of  genius  have  had  occasional  attacks ;  and  further,  that  I 
have  never  observed  any  trace  of  the  insane  temperament  in 
Dickens’s  works  or  life,  they  being  indeed  singularly  free  even 
from  the  eccentricities  wluch  often  accompany  exceptional 
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powers  ;  nevertheless,  with  all  due  limitations,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  considerable  light  shed  upon  his  works  by  the  action 
oi'  the  imagination  in  hallucination.  To  him  also  revived 
images  have  the  viviilness  of  sensations;  to  him  also 
images  have  the  coercive  force  of  realities,  excluding  all 
control,  all  contradiction.  What  seems  prejmsterous,  impos¬ 
sible  to  us,  seemed  to  him  simple  fact  of  observation.  Wlien 
he  imagined  a  street,  a  house,  a  room,  a  figure,  he  saw  it,  not 
in  the  vague  schematic  way  of  ordinary  imagination,  but  in 
the  sharp  definition  of  actual  perception,  all  the  salient  tie- 
tails  obtruding  themselves  on  his  attention.  He,  seeing  it 
thus  vividly,  made  us  also  see  it ;  anil  believing  in  its  reali¬ 
ty,  however  fantastic,  he  communicated  something  of  his  be¬ 
lief  to  us.  He  presented  it  in  such  relief  that  we  ceased  to 
think  of  it  as  a  picture.  So  definite  and  insistent  was  the 
image,  that  even  while  knowing  it  was  false  we  coidd  not 
helj),  t'or  a  moment,  being  afi'ected,  as  it  were,  by  Ids  hallu¬ 
cination. 

This  glorious  energy  of  imagination  is  that  which  Dickens 
had  in  comtuou  with  all  great  writers.  It  was  this  which 
maile  him  a  creator,  and  made  his  creations  universally  in¬ 
telligible,  no  matter  how  fantastic  and  unreal.  His  tyjjes 
established  themselves  in  the  public  mind  like  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Their  falsity  was  unnotictid  in  the  blaze  of  their 
illumination.  Every  humbug  seemed  a  Pecksniff,  every 
nurse  a  (lamp,  every  jovial  improvident  a  Micawber,  every 
stinted  serving-wench  a  Marchioness.  Univers.al  exjierien- 
ces  became  individualized  in  these  tyjies ;  an  image  and  a 
name  were  given,  and  the  image  was  so  suggestive  that  it 
seemed  to  express  all  that  it  was  found  to  recall,  and  Dickens 
was  held  to  have  depicted  what  his  readers  sup]>lietl. 
Against  such  piiwer  criticism  was  almost  idle.  In  vain 
critical  rellection  showed  these  figures  to  be  merely  masks, 
—  not  characters,  but  |)ersonilied  characteristics,  caricatures 
and  distortions  of  human  nature,  —  the  vividness  of  their 
presentation  triumphed  over  reflection  ;  their  ert^ator  man¬ 
aged  to  communicate  to  the  public  his  own  unhesitating  belief. 
L  ureal  and  iinitossible  as  these  tyjtes  were,  spe.aking  a  lan¬ 
guage  never  heard  in  life,  moving  like  pieces  of  simple  mech¬ 
anism  always  in  one  way  (instead  of  moving  with  the  in¬ 
finite  tluctuations  of  organisms,  incalculable  yet  intelligible, 
surprising  yet  familiar),  these  unreal  figures  affected  the  un¬ 
critical  rcatler  with  the  force  of  reality  ;  and  they  ilid  so  in 
virtue  of  their  emboiliment  of  some  real  characteristic  viv¬ 
idly  jiresentetl.  The  imagination  of  the  author  laid  hold  of 
some  well-marked  physical  trait,  some  |K*culiarity  of  asjiect, 
sjieech,  or  manner  which  every  one  recognized  at  once;  and 
tlie  force  with  which  this  was  presenteil  made  it  occupy  the 
mind  to  the  e.xclusion  of  all  critical  tloubts ;  only  reflection 
could  detect  the  incongruity.  Think  of  what  this  ini|)lies  ! 
Think  how  little  the  mass  of  men  are  given  to  reflect 
on  their  impressions,  and  how  their  mimls  are  for  the 
most  part  occupied  with  sensations  rather  than  ideas,  and 
you  will  sec  why  Dickens  held  an  undisputed  sway.  (Jive 
a  child  a  wootlen  horse,  with  hair  tor  mane  and  tail,  and 
wafcr-sjtots  tor  coloring,  he  will  never  be  ilisturlied  by  the 
fact  that  this  horse  does  not  move  its  legs,  but  runs  on 
wheels  —  the  general  suggestion  suffices  tor  his  belief;  and 
tills  wooden  horse,  which  he  can  handle  and  draw,  is  Iwlieved 
in  more  than  a  picture-horse  by  a  Wouvermannsor  an  Aosdell. 
It  may  be  said  of  Dickens’s  human  figures  that  they  too  are 
wooden,  and  run  ou  wheels ;  but  these  are  details  which  scarce¬ 
ly  disturb  the  ladief  of  admirers.  Just  as  the  wooden  horse  is 
brought  within  range  of  tlie  child’s  emotions  and  dramatiz¬ 
ing  tendencies,  when  he  can  handle  and  draw  it,  so  Dickens’s 
figures  are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
ests,  anil  receive  from  these  interests  a  sudden  illumiii.ation, 
when  they  im;  the  puppets  of  a  drama  every  incident  of  which 
apiteals  to  the  sympathies.  With  a  fine  felicity  of  instinct 
he  seized  ujion  situations  having  an  inesistible  hold  over  the 
domestic  atiections  and  ordinary  sympathies.  He  sjioke  in 
tlie  mothei^tongue  of  the  heart,  and  was  always  sure  of 
really  listeners.  He  ptiinted  the  life  he  knew,  the  life  every 
one  knew  ;  for  if  the  scenes  and  manners  were  unlike  those 
we  were  familiar  with,  the  feelings  and  motives,  the  joys 
and  griefs,  the  mistakes  and  efforts  of  the  actors  were  uni¬ 
versal,  and  therefore  universally  intelligible ;  so  that  even 
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critical  spectators  who  complained  that  these  broadly  paint- 
ed  pictures  were  artistic  daubs,  could  not  wholly  resist  their 
effective  su<ggestiveness.  He  set  in  motion  the  secret  sprin'rs 
of  sympathy  by  touching  the  domestic  affections.  Pg 
painted  nothing  ideal,  heroic ;  but  all  the  resources  of  the 
liourgeois  epic  were  in  his  grasp.  The  world  of  thou'rht 
and  passion  lay  beyond  his  horizon.  But  the  joys  and  pains 
of  childhood,  the  petty  tyrannies  of  ignoble  natures,  the 
genial  pleasantries  of  happy  natures,  the  life  of  the  poor, 
the  struggles  of  the  street  and  back  jiarlor,  the  insolence  of 
office,  the  sharp  sm-ial  contrasts,  east-wind  and  Christniai 
jollity,  hunger,  misery,  and  hot-punch  —  these  he  coiiM 
deal  with,  so  that  we  laughed  and  cried,  were  startled  at  the 
revelation  of  familiar  facts  hitherto  unnoted,  and  felt  nnr 
pulses  ijuieken  as  we  were  hurried  along  with  him  in  his 
fanciful  flight. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  his  power.  To  understand  how 
it  is  that  critics  quite  comjietent  to  recognize  such  power 
and  even  so  far  amenable  So  it  as  to  be  moved  and  inte^ 
ested  by  the  works  in  spite  of  all  their  drawbacks,  shoal  l 
have  forgotten  this  undenied  power,  and  written  or  siKiken 
of  Dickens  with  mingled  irritation  and  contempt,  we  must 
take  into  account  two  natural  tendencies,  —  the  bias  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  the  bias  of  technical  estimate. 

The  bias  of  opjiosition  niaj’  be  illustrated  in  a  parallel 
case.  Let  us  suppose  a  scientific  book  to  be  attracting  the 
attention  of  Eurojie  by  the  Imlilness,  suggestiveness,  ami 
theoretic  plausibility  of  its  hyjiotheses;  this  work  falls 
into  the  hanils  of  a  critic  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  treated  to  be  aware  that  its  writer,  although  gilleil 
with  great  theoretic  power  and  occasional  insight  into  iiu- 
exiilored  relations,  is  nevertheless  pitiably  ignorant  of  the 
elementary  facts  and  jirineiples  of  the  science;  the  critic 
noticing  the  power,  and  the  talent  of  lucid  expositi  m,  ij 
yet  jHTplexed  and  irritated  at  ignorance  which  is  ine.t- 
cusable,  and  a  reckless  twisting  of  known  facts  into  im¬ 
possible  rel.ations,  which  seems  wilful ;  will  he  not  ])ass 
from  marvelling  at  this  inextricable  web  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  sugi;estive  insight  and  mischievous  errm,  so 
jumbled  together  that  the  combination  of  this  sagacity 
with  this  glaring  inefficiency  is  a  paradox,  and  tie  driven 
by  the  anger  of  opposition  into  an  emphatic  assertion  that 
the  belauiled  philosopher  is  a  charlatan  tind  an  ignoramus? 
A  chorus  of  admirers  pniclaims  the  author  to  be  a  gn-nt 
teacher,  liefore  whom  all  contem|H)r.iries  must  l)ow;  anil 
the  critic  observes  this  teacher  on  one  page  throwing  out  a 
striking  hypothesis  of  some  geometric  relations  in  the  plan¬ 
etary  movements,  and  on  another  assuming  that  the  liy- 
potlienuse  is  equal  to  its  perpemlicular  and  base,  iH-cause 
the  square  of  the  hyjKjtheniise  is'  equal  to  the  squares  of 
its  sides  —  in  one  chapter  ridiculing  the  atomic  theory,  and 
in  another  arguing  that  carlxmic  acid  is  obtained  fnun  t-a^ 
bon  and  nitrogen  —  can  this  critic  be  exjiected  to  join  in 
the  chorus  of  admirers  ?  and  will  he  not  rather  be  ex.^s|>e^ 
ated  into  an  op|s>sition  which  will  lead  him  to  undervalue 
the  undeniable  qualities  in  his  insistance  on  the  undeniable 
defects  V 

Something  like  this  is  the  feeling  proiluced  by  Dickens’s 
works  in  many  cultivated  and  critical  readers.  Tliey  see 
there  human  chanuder  and  onlinary  events  jiortrayed  with 
a  mingled  verisimilitude  and  falsity  altogether  unexampled. 
Tlie  drawing  is  so  vivid,  yet  so  incorrect,  or  else  is  fo 
blurred  and  formless,  with  such  excess  of  effort  (as  of  a 
showman  lieating  on  the  drum)  that  the  doubt  arises  how 
an  observer  so  remarkably  keen  could  make  observations 
.so  remarkably  false,  and  miss  such  very  obvious  facts;  how 
the  rajiid  ghiiice  which  could  swoop  down  on  a  peculiarity 
with  hawk-like  jirecision,  could  overlook  all  that  accom¬ 
panied  and  was  organically  rel.ated  to  that  peculiarity ;  how 
the  eye  tor  characteristics  could  be  so  blind  to  ch.arai'tcr, 
and  the  ear  for  dramatic  idiom  be  so  deaf  to  dramatic 
language ;  finally,  how  the  writer’s  exquisite  susceptibili  y 
to  the  grotesque  could  be  insensible  to  the  oi'casionil 
grotesijueness  of  his  own  attitude.  Michael  Angelo  is  in¬ 
telligible,  and  Giotto  is  intelligible ;  but  a  critic  is  mm- 
plussed  at  finding  the  invention  of  Angelo  with  tli« 
drawing  of  Giotto.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Dickeni 
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ghuuld  have  observed  man,  and  not  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  man  is,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne,  un  etre 
ondo'/iint  diverse.  And  the  critic  is  distressed  to  observe 
the  substitution  of  mechanisms  for  minds,  puppets  for  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  monstrous  failures 
as  Jlantalini,  Kosa  Dartle,  Lady  Dedlock,  Esther  Summer- 
son.  Mr.  Dick,  Arthur  Gride,  Edith  Dombey,  Mr.  Carker, 
—  needless,  because  if  one  studies  the  successful  figures 
one  finds  even  in  them  only  touches  of  verisimilitude. 
When  one  thinks  of  Mieawbef  always  presenting  himself 
in  the  same  situation,  moved  with  the  same  springs,  and 
uttering  the  same  soumls,  always  confident  on  something 
turnin  '  up,  always  crushed  anil  rebounding,  always  making 
punch  —  and  his  wife  always  declaring  she  will  never 
part  from  him,  always  reterring  to  his  talents  and  her 
tamily  —  when  one  thinks  of  tlie  “  catchwords  ”  person¬ 
ified  as  characters,  one  is  reminded  of  the  frogs  whose  brains 
have  been  taken  out  for  physiological  purjioses,  and  whose 
actions  henceforth  want  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
organic  action,  that  of  fiuctu.ating  siiontaneity.  Place  one 
of  these  brainless  frogs  on  his  back  and  he  will  at  once 
recover  the  sitting  posture  ;  dr.aw  a  leg"  from  under  him 
and  he  will  draw  it  back  again ;  tickle  or  prick  him  and  he 
will  push  a  vay  the  object,  or  take  one  hop  out  ol'  the  way ; 
stmke  his  b.aek,  and  he  will  utter  one  cro.ak.  All  these 
things  n-semble  the  actions  of  the  unnuitilated  frog,  but 
they  dilfer  in  being  isolated  actions,  and  altrays  the  same  : 
tliey  are  as  unitbrm  and  calculable  as  the  movements  of  a 
macliiiic.  The  uninjured  frog  m.ay  or  may  not  croak,  may 
or  may  not  hop  away ;  the  result  is  never  calculable,  and  is 
rarely  a  single  crc  a';  or  a  single  hop.  It  is  this  complexity 
of  the  organism  which  Dickens  wholly  fails  to  conceive ; 
his  characters  have  nothing  fluctuating  and  incalculable  in 
them,  even  when  they  embody  true  observations ;  and  very 
often  they  are  creations  so  fantastic  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  he  could,  without  hallucination,  lielieve 
tliem  to  be  like  reality.  There  are  dialogues  bearing  the 
twees  of  straining  effort  at  effect,  which  in  their  incon¬ 
gruity  paiuliilly  resemble  the  absurd  and  eager  e.xpositions 
whkh  insane  patients  j)our  into  the  listener’s  ear  when 
detailing  their  wrongs  or  their  schemes.  Dickens  once 
declared  to  me  that  every  word  said  by  his  characters  was 
distinctly  heard  by  him  ;  I  was  at  first  not  a  little  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  could  hear  language  so  utterly 
unlike  the  language  of  real  feeling,  and  not  be  aware  of  its 
preposterousuess ;  but  the  surprise  vanished  when  I  thought 
of  the  phenomena  of  hallucination.  And  here  it  may  be 
nccilful  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  not  because  the 
chanicters  are  badly  drawn  and  their  language  unreal,  that 
they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  excesses  of  imagination  ; 
otherwise  all  the  bad  novelists  and  dramatists  would  be 
credited  with  that  which  they  c.s])eeially  want  —  powerful 
imagination.  Ilis  peculiarity  is  not  the  incorrectness  of 
the  drawing,  but  the  vividness  of  the  imagination,  which 
while  rendering  that  incorrectness  insensible  to  him,  also 
renders  it  |)otent  with  multitudes  of  his  fellow-men.  For 
although  his  weakness  comes  from  excess  in  one  direction, 
the  force  which  is  in  excess  must  not  lie  overlooked ;  and 
it  is  overlooked  or  undervalued  by  critics  who,  with  what 
I  have  called  the  bias  of  opposition,  insist  only  on  the 
Weakness. 

Diis  leads  me  to  the  second  point,  the  bias  of  technical 
estimate.  The  main  j)uri)use  of  art  is  delight.  'Whatever 
iuflaenees  may  radiate  from  that  centre,  —  and  however  it 
may  elevate  or  modify,  —  the  one  prim.iry  condition  of 
inHuenee  is  stirred  emotion.  No  art  can  teach  which  does 
net  move;  no  art  can  move  without  teaching.  Criticism 
has  to  consider  art  under  two  aspect!*,  that  of  emotional 
pleasure,  and  that  of  technical  pleasure.  We  all  —  public 
and  critics  —  are  susceptible  of  the  former,  are  capable  of 
wing  moved,  and  are  delighted  with  what  stirs  the  emo¬ 
tions,  filling  the  mind  with  images  having  emotional  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  only  the  critics  are  much  aflected  by  technical 
•kill,  ami  the  pleasure  it  creates.  What  is  done,  what  is 
suggested,  constitutes  the  first  a8|)ect ;  how  it  is  done  the 
second.  We  all  delight  in  imitation,  an  1  in  the  skill  which 
sepresents  one  object  in  anotlier  medium ;  but  the  refine¬ 


ments  of  skill  can  only  be  appreciated  by  study.  To  a 
savage  there  is  so  little  suggestion  of  a  human  face  and 
form  in  a  painted  portrait  that  it  is  not  even  recognized  as 
the  representation  of  a  man ;  whereas  the  same  savage 
would  delight  in  a  waxwork  figure,  or  a  wooilen  Scotcli- 
man  at  the  dixir  of  a  tobacconist.  The  educated  eye  sees 
e.xijuisite  skill  in  the  jiortrait,  a  skill  which  gives  exipiisite 
delight ;  but  this  eye  which  traces  and  estimates  the  subtle 
effects  of  color  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
portrait,  turns  with  disgust  from  the  wax  figure,  or  the 
wooden  Highlander.  In  the  course  of  time  tlie  jileasiire 
derived  from  the  piTcejition  of  difficulty  overcome,  leads  to 
such  a  preponderance  of  the  technical  estimate,  that  the 
sweep  of  the  brush,  or  the  com{K>sition  of  lines,  becomes  of 
supreme  im|)ortanee,  and  the  connoisseur  no  longer  asks, 
M'hat  is  painted  ?  but.  How  is  it  painted  V  The  what  may  be 
a  patch  of  meadow,  the  bend  of  a  river,  or  a  street-boy 
munching  bread  and  cheese,  and  yet  give  greater  delight 
by  its  how,  than  another  picture  which  represented  the 
Andes,  Niagara,  or  a  Madonna  and  Child.  When  the  critic 
observes  technical  skill  in  a  picture,  he  pronounces  the 
painter  to  be  admirable,  and  is  ipiite  unmoved  by  any  great 
subject  badly  painted.  In  like  manner  a  great  jxiet  is 
estimated  by  the  greatness  of  his  execution  of  great  concep¬ 
tions,  not  by  the  gn'atness  of  his  intention. 

How  easily  the  critic  falls  into  the  mistake  of  overvaluing 
technical  skill,  and  not  allowing  for  the  prim.arv  condition, 
how  easily  he  misjudges  works  by  applying  to  tliem  techni¬ 
cal  rules  derived  from  the  works  of  others,  need  not  here 
be  dwelt  on.  M’hat  I  wish  to  indicate  is  the  bias  of  techni¬ 
cal  estimate  which,  acting  with  that  bias  of  opjiositioii  just 
noted,  has  c.aused  the  critics  to  overlook  in  Dickens  the 
great  artistic  powers  which  are  jiroved  by  his  immense 
success ;  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  great  artistic  deficien¬ 
cies  which  exclude  him  from  the  class  of  exipiisite  writers. 
He  worked  in  delf,  not  in  porcelain.  Ibit  his  prinligal 
imagination  createil  in  delf  forms  which  delighted  thou¬ 
sands.  He  only  toucheil  common  life,  but  he  touched  it  to 
“  fine  issues  ;  ”  and  since  we  are  all  susceptible  of  lieing 
moved  by  pictures  of  children  in  droll  and  pathetic  situa¬ 
tions,  and  by  pictures  of  common  suffering  and  commo  i 
joy,  any  writer  who  can  paint  such  pictures  with  sufficient 
skill  to  awaken  these  emotions  is  jwwerful  in  proportion  to 
the  emotion  stirred.  That  Dickens  had  this  skill  is  undis¬ 
puted  ;  and  if  critical  reflection  shows  that  the  means  he 
employs  are  n  )t  such  as  will  satisfy  the  teehnic.il  estimate, 
and  conseipiently  that  the  pictures  will  not  move  the  culti¬ 
vated  iiiinil,  nor  give  it  the  deep  content  which  perfect  art 
continues  to  create,  making  the  work  a  “joy  fiirever,”  we 
must  still  remember  that  in  the  present  state  of  literature, 
with  hundreds  daily  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  to  paint 
such  pictures,  it  reipiires  prodigious  force  ami  rare  skill  to 
impress  images  that  will  stir  the  universal  heart.  Murders 
are  perpetrated  without  stint,  but  the  murder  of  Nancy  is 
unforgettable.  Children  figure  in  numlHudess  plays  and 
novels,  but  the  deaths  of  litttle  Nell  and  little  Paul  were 
national  griefs.  Seduction  is  one  of  the  commouest  of 
tragedies,  but  the  scene  in  Peggoty’s  boat-house  burns  itself 
into  the  memory.  Captain  Cuttle  and  Richard  Swivcller, 
the  Marchioness  and  Tilly  Slowboy,  Pecksniff'  ami  Micaw- 
ber.  Tiny  Tim  and  Mrs.  Gam]),  may  lie  imperfect  presen¬ 
tations  of  human  character,  but  they  are  types  which  no 
one  can  forget.  Dr.  Johnson  explained  the  po[)ularity  of 
some  writer  by  saying,  “  Sir,  his  nonsense  suited  their  non¬ 
sense  ;  ’’  let  us  add,  “  and  his  sense  suited  their  sense,”  and 
it  will  cxjrtain  the  popularity  of  Dickens.  Ucailers  to 
whom  all  the  refinements  of  art  and  literature  are  as 
meaningless  hicroglyph.s,  were  at  once  laid  hold  of  by  the 
reproiluction  of  their  own  feelings,  their  own  exjK'riences, 
their  own  preju  lice.s,  in  the  irradiating  splcmlor  of  his 
imagination;  while  readers  whose  cultivated  sen.sibilities 
were  alive  to  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  touches 
were,  by  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  ready  to  1h‘  moved 
and  delighted  at  his  pictures  and  suggestions,  nie  culti¬ 
vated  and  uncultivated  were  affected  by  his  admirable 
mise  en  scene,  his  fertile  invention,  his  striking  selection 
of  incident,  Ids  intense  vision  of  physical  details.  Only 
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the  cultivated  who  are  made  fastidious  by  cultivation 
paused  to  consider  the  pervading  commonness  of  the  works, 
and  remarked  that  they  are  wholly  without  glimpses  of  a 
nobler  life ;  and  that  the  writer  presents  an  almost  unique 
example  of  a  mind  of  singular  force  in  which,  so  to  speak, 
sensations  never  pass  into  ideas.  Dickens  secs  and  feels, 
but  the  logic  of  feeling  seems  the  only  logic  he  can  manage. 
Thought  is  strangely  absent  from  his  works.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  a  single  thoughtful  remark  on  life  or  char.acter  could 
l)e  found  throughout  the  twenty  volumes.  Not  only  is 
there  ^  marked  absence  of  the  reflective  tendency,  but  one 
sees  no  indication  of  the  past  life  of  humanity  having  ever 
occupied  him ;  keenly  as  he  observes  the  objects  before 
him,  he  never  connects  his  observations  into  a  general 
expression,  never  seems  interested  in  general  relations  of 
things.  Compare<l  with  that  of  Fielding  or  Tliackeray,  his 
was  merely  an  animal  intelligence,  i.e.,  restricted  to  percep¬ 
tions.  On  this  ground  his  early  education  was  more  fruit¬ 
ful  and  less  injurious  than  it  would  have  been  to  a  nature 
constructed  on  a  more  reflective  and  intellectual  type.  It 
furnished  him  with  r.are  and  valuable  experience,  early 
developed  his  sympathies  with  the  lowly  and  struggling, 
and  did  not  stiirve  any  intellectual  ambition.  He  never 
was  and  never  would  have  been  a  student. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  liegan  soon  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  “  Kckwick.”  Something  I  had  written  on  that  book 
pleased  him,  and  caused  him  to  ask  me  to  call  on  him.  (It 
is  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  that  I  made  Thackeray’s 
actjuaintance  in  a  similar  way.)  He  was  then  living  in 
Doughty  Street ;  and  those  who  remember  him  at  that 
period  will  understand  the  somewhat  disturbing  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  author  by  the  sight  of 
his  b(K)kshelves,  on  which  were  ranged  nothing  but  three- 
volume  novels  and  books  of  travel,  all  obviously  the  presen¬ 
tation  copies  from  authors  and  publishers,  with  none  of  the 
treasun;s  of  the  bookstall,  each  of  which  has  its  history,  and 
all  giving  the  collection  its  individual  physiognomy.  A 
man’s  library  expresses  much  of  his  hidden  life.  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  a  bookworm,  nor  even  a  student,  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  “  Boz  ;  ”  but,  nevertheless,  this  collection  of  books 
was  a  shock.  He  shortly  came  in,  and  his  sunny  presence 
quickly  dispelled  all  misgivings.  He  was  then,  as  to  the 
last,  a  deliglitful  companion,  full  of  sagacity  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal  spirits ;  but  I  came  away  more  impressed  with  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  and  energy  than  with  any  sc*nse  of  distinction. 
I  lielieve  I  only  saw  him  once  more  before  I  went  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  two  years  had  elapsed  when  next  we  met. 
While  waiting  in  his  library  (in  Devonshire  Terrace)  I  of 
course  glanced  at  the  Iwoks.  'fhe  well-known  paper  boanls 
of  the  three-volume  novel  no  longer  vulgarized  the  place ;  a 
goodly  .arr.ay  of  standard  works,  well-l)oun<l,  showed  a  more 
respectable  and  conventional  ambition ;  but  there  was  no 
physiognomy  in  the  collection.  A  greater  change  was  visi- 
i)le  in  Dickens  himself.  In  these  two  years  he  had  remark¬ 
ably  develoj)ed.  His  conversation  turned  on  graver  sub¬ 
jects  than  tneatres  anti  .actors,  jHjriodicals,  and  London  life. 
His  interest  in  public  afl'airs,  esjMJcially  in  social  questions, 
was  keener.  He  still  remained  completely  outside  philoso¬ 
phy,  science,  and  the  higher  liter.ature,  and  was  too  unaf¬ 
fected  a  man  to  pretend  to  feel  any  interest  in  them.  But 
the  vivacity  and  sagacity  which  gave  a  charm  to  inter¬ 
course  with  him  had  l)econie  weighted  with  a  seriousness 
wliich  fn)m  that  time  forward  became  more  and  more  prom¬ 
inent  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings.  He  h.ad  already 
learned  to  look  uj>on  the  world  as  a  scene  where  it  was  the 
duty  of  e.ach  man  in  his  own  way  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
miserable  many  a  little  less  miserable ;  .and,  having  le,arned 
that  his  genius  gave  him  great  power,  he  was  bent  on  using 
that  j>ower  cttectively.  He  was  sometimes  laughed  at  for 
the  iinporUince  he  seemed  to  attach  to  every  tlung  relating 
to  himself,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he  s|K)ke  of  his 
aims  and  aff.iirs ;  but  this  l^longed  to  his  cjuality.  II  ne 
prfnail  an  scrieur,  and  was  admirable  because  he  did  so. 
Whatever  faults  he  may  have  committed,  there  were  none 
attributable  to  carelessness.  He  g.ave  us  his  best.  If  the 
effort  were  sometimes  too  strained,  and  the  desire  for  effect 
too  obtrusive,  there  was  no  lazy  indulgence,  no  trading  on 


a  great  renown,  no  “  scumbling  ”  in  his  work.  “  AVli  itever 
I  h.ave  tried  to  do  in  life,”  he  said,  speaking  throii.'h  Con- 
perfield,  “  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.  Never 
to  put  one  hand  to  any  thing  on  which  I  could  throw  niv 
whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work 
whatever  it  was,  I  now  find  to  have  been  my  golden  rules.” 

Since  I  have  been  led  in  the  course  of  argument  to  touch 
upon  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Dickens,  I  may  t  ike 
advantage  of  the  opening  to  intnxluce  a  point  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Forster’s  memoir,  though  he  most  probably  is 
familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  narrated  Dickens’s' in¬ 
tense  grief  at  the  death  of  his  sister-iji-law,  Mary  —  a  grief 
which  for  two  months  interrupted  the  writing  of  “  Pick¬ 
wick,”  and  which  five  years  afterwards  thus  moves  him  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  death  of  her  grandmother. 
The  passage  itself  is  in  every  way  interesting,  displ.avin<T  a 
depth  and  delicacy'  of  feeling,  combined  with  a  tenJerness 
towards  the  sacmlness  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead, 
which  is  very  noticeable  :  — 

"  It  Is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  give  up  Mary’s  grave ;  greater 
than  I  can  possibly  express.  I  thought  of  moving  her  to  the 
catacomb,  and  saying  nothing  aliout  it ;  but  then  1  remembeivil 
that  the  jioor  old  lady  is  buried  next  her  .at  her  own  desire,  and 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  directly  she  is  laid  in  the  earth  to 
take  her  grandchild  away.  The  desire  to  be  buried  next  herb 
as  strong  upon  me  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago ;  and  I  know  (for 
I  don’t  think  there  ever  was  love  like  that  I  bear  her)  that  it  will 
never  diminish.  I  cannot  liear  the  thought  of  being  cxclmled 
from  her  dust ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  her  brothers  and  sisters  and 
her  mother  have  a  Ix'tter  right  than  I  to  bit  placed  iK'siile  her. 
It  is  but  an  idea.  I  neither  hope  nor  think  (Uod  forbid)  that 
our  spirits  would  ever  mingle  there.  I  ought  to  get  the  lietier  of 
it,  but  it  is  very  hard.  1  tiever  contcmplatisl  this ;  and  coniiu;' 
so  suddenly,  and  after  being  ill,  it  disturbs  me  more  than  it 
ought.  It  seems  like  losing  her  a  second  time.” 

Again,  when  writing  from  America  and  describing  his 
delight  at  the  Niagara  Falls,  he  says  :  — 

“  What  would  I  give  if  you  and  Mac  were  here  to  share  the 
sensations  of  this  time  !  I  was  going  to  add,  what  would  I  giv. 
if  the  dear  girl  whose  ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  had  lived  to 
come  so  far  along  with  ns  ;  but  she  has  been  here  many  timi's, 
I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded  from  my  earthly  sight." 

Several  ye.ars  afterwtirds,  in  the  course  of  a  quiet  chat 
over  a  cigar,  we  got  on  a  subject  which  always  interestc  1 
him,  and  on  which  he  had  stored  many  strikitig  anecdotes 
—  tlreams.  He  then  narrated,  in  his  quietest  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  that  after  Mary’s  death  her  image  not  only 
liaunted  him  by  d.ay,  but  for  twelve  months  visited  hi? 
dreams  every  night.  At  first  he  h.ad  refrained  from  men¬ 
tioning  it  to  his  wife ;  and  after  deferring  this  some  time, 
felt  un.able  to  mention  it  to  her.  He  h.ael  occasion  to  go  to 
LiverjxKil,  and  as  he  went  to  beil  that  night,  there  was  a 
strong  ho|)e  that  the  change  of  bed  might  Lreak  the  spell 
of  his  dreams.  It  was  not  soi  however.  That  night 
usual  the  old  dream  was  dreamed.  He  resolved  to  uuburthen 
his  mind  to  his  wife,  and  wrote  that  very  morning  a  ftll 
account  of  his  strange  exjierience.  From  that  time  he 
ceased  to  dream  of  her.  I  forget  whether  he  said  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  her  since  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  the  fact 
that  the  sjiell  had  been  broken  then  and  there. 

Here  is  another  contribution  to  the  subject  of  dre^s. 
which  I  had  from  him  shortly  Indore  his  death.  One  nigh: 
after  one  of  his  public  readings,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
a  room  where  every  one  was  dressed  in  sc.orlet.  (The 
probable  origin  of  this  was  the  mass  of  scarlet  oper.i- 
clo.aks  worn  by  the  ladies  among  the  audience,  having  left 
a  sort  of  aflerylow  on  his  retina.)  He  stumbled  against  a 
l.ady  standing  with  her  back  towards  him.  As  he  apoh»- 
gized  she  turned  her  head  and  said,  quite  unproToke<l. 
“  My  name  is  Napier.”  Tlie  face  was  one  pert'ectly  nn- 
known  to  him,  nor  did  he  know  any  one  named  Napier. 
Two  days  after  he  had  another  reading  in  the  same  town, 
and  belbre  it  began,  a  Lady  friend  came  into  the  waiting- 
room  accompanied  by  an  unknown  lady  in  a  scarlet  opera- 
cloak,  “  who,”  said  his  friend,  “  is  very  desirous  of  beinj 
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introduced.”  “  Not  Miss  Napier  V  ”  he  jokingly  inquired, 
••yes'  Miss  Napier.”  Although  the  face  of  his  dream- 
Wv  was  not  the  face  of  this  Miss  Napier,  the  coincidence 
of  Jie  scarlet  cloak  and  the  name  was  striking. 

In  bringing  these  detached  observations  to  a  close,  let 
me  resume  their  drift  by  saying  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
ihe  critics  seem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  deny¬ 
ing  him  the  possession  of  many  technical  excellencies,  they 
been  thrown  into  unwise  antagonism  which  has  made 
them  overlook  or  undervalue  the  great  qualities  which 
ilistin<'uisbed  him ;  and  that  even  on  technical  grounds 
their  criticism  has  been  so  far  defective  that  it  hiiled  to 
recognue  the  supreme  powers  which  insured  his  triumph 
in  spite  of  all  detects.  For  the  reader  of  cultivated  taste 
there  is  little  in  his  works  beyond  the  stirring  of  their 
emotions —  but  what  a  large  exception  1  We  do  not  turn 
over  the  pages  in  search  ol  thought,  delicate  psychological 
observation,  grace  of  style,  charm  of  composition ;  but  we 
enjoy  them  hxe  children  at  a  play,  laughing  and  crying  at 
the  images  which  pass  before  us.  And  this  illustration 
suggests  the  explanation  of  how  learned  and  thoughtful 
men  can  have  been  almost  as  much  delighted  with  the 
works  as  ignorant  and  juvenile  readers;  how  Lord  Jeffrey 
could  have  been  so  attected  by  the  presentation  of  Little 
Nell,  which  most  critical  readers  pronounce  maudlin  and 
unreal  Persons  unfamiliar  with  theatrical  representations, 
consequently  unable  to  ^criticise  the  acting,  are  stirred  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  scenes  presented  ;  and  hence  a  great 
philosopher,  poet,  or  man  of  science,  may  be  found  applaud¬ 
ing  an  actor  whom  every  play-going  apprentice  despises  as 
stagey  and  inartistic. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Tourgue.vief,  the  novelist,  is  not  dead,  as  was  re¬ 
ported  a  while  since  by  the  foreign  pa^rs.  Ilis  necrolo¬ 
gists  coiilounded  him  with  his  relative,  Nikolai  Tourguenief, 
whose  death  was  announced  not  long  ago. 

A. NEW  monthly  paper  called  the  American  Settler  lipg 
been  started  in  London.  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  Brit¬ 
ish  emigration  to  the  United  States.  N\'e  have  always  sup. 
posed  tue  “  Alabama  claim  ”  to  be  tlie  “  American  settler.” 

JI.  Casanova,  of  the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  Paris,  has  had 
some  ot  his  rooms  engaged  by  English  jieople  when  the 
tmperor  A'ajioleon’s  entry  into  Paris  is  decided  on,  so  sure 
are  they  he  will  return.  Though  the  large  towns  are  chiefly 
a-publiean,  the  country  is  imperial. 

A  Paris  street  scene  :  “  Dear  lady,”  said  a  child,  expos¬ 
in'  a  toy  lor  sale,  “  buy  this.”  ”  What  is  its  price  V  ” 
".fudge  yoiu-self,  madame ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  to-day.’ 
fhis  is  dramatic  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  three  Eii'f 
lish  dramas  of  the  period.  ” 

REWARD  of  $10,000  has  been  offered,  in  the  name  of 
Lady  Franklin,  for  the  whole  of  the  journals  or  other  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  expedition  of  tlie  “  Erebus  ”  and  “  Terror.”  These 
records  are  lielieved  to  have  been  deposited  near  Point  Vic¬ 
tory,  on  King  W’illiam’s  Land,  by  the  survivors  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  in  1848. 

^  ^^WRteen  younw  Chinese,  belonging  to  the  noblest  fam¬ 
ilies  ot  the  Celestim  Empire,  have  just  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Cwton,  sent  by  the  Empieror  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Stote.  'Phey  are  to  be  distributed  lK‘tween  the  col¬ 
leges  Saint-Louis  and  Louis-le-Grand.  Every  year  fourteen 
young  men  are  to  be  sent  to  France. 

Four  Japanese  princesses,  relations  of  the  Tycoon,  are 
o*pwted  in  Paris  shortly,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
*d*>cation.  They  are  of  great  beaut v,  and  have  dig- 
nined  Bgures,  perpendicular  eyebrows,  eleg-int  flat  noses. 


and  yellow  teeth.  Their  names  are  Tsen,  Ka-Pse-Hang, 
Hoans-Pa-Li,  and  Ko-Phare.  Tliey  may  change  them,  if 
young  men  are  smart. 

Here  is  a  ne.at  sample  of  a  personal  item  from  a  local 
journal  in  India :  “  We  arc  very  glad  to  learn  that  the 

marriage  of  Mr.  Rughoonathdas  Madhowdas,  a  Kupola  Bu- 
nia  merchant  of  Bombay,  with  Dhuncoorbal,  the  daughter 
of  Shet  Gotlhurdas  Mooundas,  and  the  widow  of  Luchmi- 
chand  Dhurumsey,  was  celebrated  at  Chinchpoogly. 

Offenbach,  apropos  of  the  production  of  the  “  Roi 
Carotte,”  is  once  more  the  subject  of  anecdotes  in  the  petiu 
journaux,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be  of  a  certain 
commercial  advantage  to  him  in  keeping  him  before  the 
public,  are  not  precisely  calculated  to  raise  him  in  public 
opinion.  At  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  works  he  found,  we 
are  told,  a  violinist  practising  in  a  corner  of  the  orchestra 
by  himself.  “  What  is  that  man  playing  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Vio¬ 
lin  concerto,  by  Mendelssohn,”  was  the  rejily.  “  Oh,  yes ;  I 
remember,”  said  the  maestro ;  “  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  it 
belonged  to  my  opera.”  As  a  further  illustration  of  Offen¬ 
bach’s  “  naivete,”  we  are  informed  that  on  some  one’s  asking 
him  whether  he  was  not  born  at  Bonn,  he  made  answer : 

“  No ;  it  is  Beethoven  who  wRs  born  at  Bonn.  I  was  born 
at  Frankfort.” 

A  French  paper  notices  some  passages  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Mine,  du  Deffiind  ami  Voltaire  which 
adapt  themselves  in  a  singular  manner  to  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  France.  It  was  1 760,  three  years  after  Rosbach  ; 
the  Seven  Years’  War  was  still  in  progress.  The  generals 
of  Louis  XV.  were  getting  themselves  beaten,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  was  becoming  empty.  M.  tie  Silhouette,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Finance,  spoke  of  reducing  the  king’s  jtersonal 
expenses,  and  of  levpng  new  taxes.  This  attitude  jileased 
neither  the  court  nor  the  taxable  portion  of  the  community. 
“  We  are  daily  threatened  with  terrible  imposts,”  writes 
Mine,  du  Delfand,  “  but  no  one  knows  how  to  establish 
them.”  To  which  Voltaire  replies :  “  I  would  still  rather 
have  revenues  from  France  than  from  Prussia.  It  is  onr  fate 
always  to  commit  follies  and  to  repair  them.  We  hardly 
ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  ruining  ourselves  ami  getting 
ourselves  thrashed;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  of  it.  The  industry  of  the  nation  makes  good  the 
blunders  of  tlie  ministry.  We  have  now  no  great  geniuses  in 
the  fine  arts,  unless  it  be  M.  Lefrane  de  Pompignan  an  1  his 
brother  the  bishop ;  but  we  shall  always  have  trailesmen 
and  agriculturists.  We  have  but  to  live,  and  all  will  go 
well. 

M.  DE  ViLi.EMESSANT  has  just  published  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  When  the  present  edi¬ 
tor  of  Figaro  brought  out  his  Grand  Journal,  the  name  of 
the  gre.at  novelist  still  retained  such  a  hold  on  the  public 
that  he  thought  fit  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  list  of 
contributors.  Dumas  proposed  to  furnish  a  novel  in  six 
volumes,  which  was  immediately  aceepted,  but  to  begin 
with,  M.  de  Villemessant  implored  a  few  J'euiUetons.  “  I 
havejust  what  will  suit  you,’"  said  Dumas,  “  a  series  of  feu- 
ille'.onx  upon  serpents.  I  have  studied  them  half  my  life¬ 
time,  and  know  their  habits  intimately.  Let  me  go  to  work, 
and  I  promise  you  we  shall  have  an  immense  success.”  Af¬ 
ter  all  (writes  M.  de  Villemessant),  I  thought  he  might  do 
as  well  with  serpents  as  any  thing  else,  and  knowing  that 
money  was  Ids  weakness,  1  asked  him  if  he  required  any 
thing  in  ailvance.  “  Money  1  ”  cried  Dunia.s,  “  I  have  more 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  this  for  the  first  time  in 
iiiv  life.”  However,  I  hail  hardly  returned  to  my  office 
wliea  I  received  the  following  note ;  “  Re<,-u  qiiinze  louis 
a  valoir  Bur  ma  copie.  Poignee  de  main. —  A.  D.”  The 
next  day  comes  a  feuilleton  with  a  note  thus  conceived : 
“  NIon  iher  ami,  —  Tu  serais  bien  gentil  de  renudtre  au  por- 
teur  la  somiiie  de  cent  quatre-vingt-ilouze  francs.  — r  A.  D.” 
Th(*  same  evening  I  received  a  despatch  from  Havre,  saying, 
“  Au  re«;  I  de  la  pnisente  faire  porter  400  fr.  A  nion  domi¬ 
cile,  maison  Frescati.  Merci. —  A.  Dumas.”  An  hour  af¬ 
terwards  came  another  despatch,  “  Mon  bon  camarade,  e’est 
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six  cents  francs,  et  non  quatre  cents.  Je  t’aime.  Feuille- 
ton  en  route.  —  A.  Dumas.”  The  second  /euillelon, 
announced  by  despatch,  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  con¬ 
tained  just  four  lines  by  Dumas.  It  commenced:  “I  bor¬ 
row  from  my  good  friend  Benedict  Revoil  the  following  de¬ 
tails  about  serpents,”  &c.  And  at  the  end :  “  In  my  next 

feuUleton  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  boa-constrictor,  the 
most  curious  of  all.” 

Mme.  Rossini  has  commenced  a  verv  remarkable  action 
against  a  gentleman  from  whom  she  claims  hfly  thousand 
francs  damages,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  sung  or  caused 
to  be  sun^,  at  one  or  more  private  parties,  compositions,  as 
yet  unpublished,  by  her  late  husband.  M.  Michotte,  the 
defendant  in  the  suit,  had  lieen  intrusted  by  Mme.  Rossini 
with  a  number  of  new  pieces  for  voice  and  piano-forte  for¬ 
mally  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  great  composer.  It  was 
necessary  to  fit  many  of  the  vocal  pieces  with  words ;  and 
this  task  was  at  M.  Michotte’s  request  undertaken  and  per¬ 
formed  by  M.  Wilder.  During  the  two  sieges  of  Paris,  M. 
Michotte,  with  Rossini’s  last  productions  in  his  possession, 
was  in  Belgium  ;  and  at  Louvain  and  elsewhere,  ue  commit¬ 
ted  the  offences  charged  against  him  by  Rossini’s  wulow. 
M.  Michotte  does  not  deny  ^e  allegation  ;  but  he  pleads 
that,  so  far  from  dej)reciatinyThe  pieces  confided  to  him  by 
introducing  a  few  of  them  to  the  notice  of  connoisseurs  at 
musical  parties,  he  by  that  very  course  increased  their  sale¬ 
able  value.  Of  late  years,  he  argues,  what  little  Rossini  did 
produce  was  not  thought  worthy  of  him  by  his  admirers ; 
whereas  the  last  compositions  are  in  his  best  style  —  a  fact 
with  which  it  was  desirable  that  the  musical  world  should 
be  made  acquainted. 


TO  “LYDIA  LANGUISH.” 


[March  2, 

m. 


You  fear,  yon  frankly  add,  “to  find 
In  mo  too  late  the  altered  mind 

That  altering  Time  estranges.” 
To  this  I  make  response  that  we, 

As  physiologists  agree, 

Must  have  septennial  changes; 
This  is  a  thing  beyond  control. 

And  it  were  best  upon  the  whole 
To  try  and  find  out  whether 
We  could  not,  by  some  means,  arrange 
Tliis  not-to-bi^avoided  change 

So  as  to  change  together ; 

But,  had  you  asked  me  to  allow 
That  you  could  ever  grow 
Less  anu‘il)le  than  you  arc  now, — 
Emphatically  — No. 


IV. 


But  —  to  be  serious  —  if  yon  care 
To  know  how  I  shall  really  bear 

This  much-discussed  njection, 

I  answer  you.  As  feeling  men 
Behave,  in  best  romances,  when 

Yon  outrage  their  affection ; 

With  all  the  ecstasy  of  woe. 

By  which,  as  melodramas  show, 

Despair  is  simulated ; 

Enforced  by  all  the  watery  grief 
Which  hugest  pocket-handkerchief 
Has  ever  indicated ; 

And  when,  arrived  so  far,  you  say 
In  tragic  accents,  “  Go,” 

Then,  Lydia,  then  —  I  still  shall  stay, 
And  firmly  answer  —  No. 


4 


I 


I. 

You  ask  me,  Lydia,  “  whether  I, 

If  you  ri-fuse  my  suit,  shall  die.” 

(Now  jiray  don’t  be  offended  ;) 
Although  the  time  bn  out  of  joint, 

1  should  nut  to  a  bodkin’s  point 
Resort,  at  once  to  mend  it ; 

Nor,  if  your  doubtful  mood  endure, 
Attempt  a  final  watern-ure 

Exo-pt  against  my  wishes ; 

For  I  rcspeeifully  decline 
To  dignity  the  Serpentine 

And  make  /c<rs-rf’o'»«T(>*  for  fishes. 
But,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I 
Com]*K)8edly  can  go. 

Without  a  look,  without  a  sigh. 

Why,  then  1  answer — No. 


II. 


Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common  tiovi-  : .  i 
days,  may  be  entirely  prevenhid  by  the  use  of  liunult’s  t'omim.  ,  '  ^ 
It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  jj^Ti 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  fj 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  > 
unrivalletl  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  apidieation  will  ||| 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  | 

For  Bronchi al.  Asthmatic,  andPulmon art  CoMPiAivn, 

“  Brown’s  Bronchiut  Troches  ”  manifest  remarkable  curative  prop¬ 
erties. 

Whenever  yon  visit  the  Parker  IIous-',  Treniont  Hon!f, 
Revere  House,  or  American  House  in  Boston,  or  tin-  Fifth  Avenw 
Hotel,  the  Grand  Central,  the  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Jauu-s  Hotel  in 
New  York,  ask  for  the  Halfoki>  LKiCKSTuRsiiiite  Tabu 
Sauce,  for  at  all  first-class  hotels  guests  will  be  furnished  witk  ; 
this  most  superior  article.  f 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  Post,  in  1 
regard  to  White’s  Specialty  tor  Dyspepsia.  |  g 


“  Yon  are  assured,”  von  sadly  say 
(If  in  this  must  considerate  way 

To  treat  my  suit  your  will  is). 
That  I  shall  “quickly  fiml  os  lair 
Some  new  Netcra’s  tangled  hair  — 
Some  easier  Amarvllis.” 

I  cannot  promise  to  be  cold 
If  smiles  are  kind  as  yours  of  old 
On  lips  of  later  beauties  ; 

Nor  can  I  hope  to  qnit«.‘  forget 
The  homage  that  is  Nature’s  debt. 
While  man  has  social  duties; 
But,  if  you  ask,  do  1  prefer 
To  you  I  houur  so 
This  highly  hypothetic  Her, 

I  answer  plainly  —  No. 


Perpetual  Beauty. — Every  ladv  has  been  wanting  for  voin 
a  toilet  preparation  in  w-hich  she  coufd  place  confidence,  and  nit 
without  fear  of  injuring  health.  The  recent  analysis  made  be 
the  MetrojKilitan  Board  of  Health  has  proven  that  (leo  W.Lairdi 
“  Bloom  of  Youth  ”  Ls  entirely  free  from  any  thing  dctrinutnul 
to  health  or  injurious  to  the  skin.  It  can  be  used  wiiliout  show¬ 
ing  the  slightest  trace  of  its  use.  Will  leave  the  skin  .soft,  smootN 
and  delicately  lieautiful.  S<dd  at  all  druggists’  and  fancy  good* 
stores.  Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  J.  Van  BFROtw, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  purchased  her  Wheeler  &  Wil.-on  Machine  o 
1853.  In  the  first  fourteen  months  she  made  1.305  vests  w 
pairs  of  jiantaloons,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  mat^. 
besides  doing  her  family  sewing.  She  has  not  broken  a  newt 
for  the  last  seven  years. 


I 


